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OUR  PERFECTED  SYSTEM  OF  BANKING  BY  MAIL  HAS 
BEEN  IN  OPERATION  MANY  YEARS  WITHOUT  A DOLLAR 
BEING  LOST.  YOU  CAN  DEPOSIT  YOUR  SAVINGS.  AT  FOUR 
PER  CENT  INTEREST  COMPOUNDED  SEMI-ANNUALLY,  AND 
MAKE  WITHDRAWALS  AS  YOU  DESIRE, 

OUR  BOOKLET,  ’’BANKING  BY  MAIL,”  WILL  INTEREST 
YOU.  WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY. 
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Resources  over  $62,000,000.00 


Golf  enthusiasts  will  revel 
in  the  wonderful  condition 
of  the  Fair  Greens  at  Pine- 
hurst  this  season. 


The  Carolina  Hotel 


NOW  OPEN 


Two  most  interesting  events  sched- 
uled for  the  entire  season,  and  the 
country's  best  golfers  participating. 

Pinehurst  Championship,  March 
10.  It.  12.  13.  14.  15. 

For  full  information  address 
GENERAL  OFFICE 

Pinehurst,  N.  C. 
or  LEONARD  TUFTS, 

282  Congress  St.,  Boston 


Tougaloo 

College 

Woodwork  Boys 
will  make 

Hymn 

Boards 

for  Churches  and  Sunday 
Schools  at  reasonable  prices. 


Write 

W.  T.  HOLMES,  ’92 

Tougaloo 

Hinds  county,  Mississippi 


BORN’S  HEAVY  DUTY  RANGE 

First  and  Indispensable 

In  every  kitchen  a range  is  the  first  essential.  There  are  no  substitutes.  Many 
of  the  Colleges  needed  large  ranges  in  a hurry  for  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  We  had  the 
ranges  and  gave  quick  service  to  a large  number  of  them,  Oberlin  included. 

As  with  ranges,  so  with  other  appliances  for  the  kitchen.  Our  business  for  a 
long  time  has  been  outfitting  kitchens  for  Colleges,  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  Clubs,  Institu- 
tions, Churches  and  such  places. 

Write  for  catalogue.  (We  make  family  ranges  too.) 

THE  BORN  STEEL  RANGE  CO. 

Cleveland,  O. 


O HARA  SAN 


A New  Japanese  Operetta  (in  two  acts) 


FOn  MIXED  VOICES 

For  High  School  classes,  Church  choirs  and  other  amateur  organizations. 
AVritten  by  Edith  M.  Burrows,  Music  by  Edward  Johnston. 
Complete  vocal  score  with  full  dialog 


Supervisors  of  Music,  Choral  Conductors,  and  all  others  called  upon  to  decide 
on  musical  programs  for  concerts  or  any  other  occasion  at  which  an  operetta  would 
not  seem  out  of  place  will  do  well  to  examine  the  vocal  score  of  Edward  John- 
ston’s “ O Kara  San,”  the  most  recent  addition  to  our  list  of  operettas. 

The  vocal  score  is  teeming  with  tuneful  melodies.  The  choruses,  principally 
written  in  unison,  have  a punch  to  them  that  will  go  over  big  with  any  audience. 
Splendid  opportunities  for  attractive  oriental  stage  settings  and  costuming.  Ex- 
pensive equipment  not  essential. 

For  further  particulars  address 


Fourth  Avenue  and  8th  Street  (Astor  Place),  New  York. 


Publishers  of  the  operettas,  Sylvia,  A Nautical  Knot,  The  Bo’sn’s  Bride,  Bulbul, 
The  Wild  Rose,  and  Captain  Van  der  Hum,  by  W.  Rhys-Herbert;  The  Drum-Major 
and  Pocahontas,  by  Edward  Johnston. 


Buy  Cleveland  Real  Estate 


We  have  a well  organized  Rental  Department 
and  are  competent  to  collect  your  rents, 
look  after  repairs  and  see  that  the  maximum 
income  is  realized  at  a small  cost  to  the 
owner  for  such  service,  resulting  in  a big 
saving  to  the  owner  and  relieving  him  of  any 
annoyance  in  the  care  of  his  property. 


THE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  COMPANY 


J.  FISCHER  & BRO. 


“SAFETY  FIRST” 


and  let  us  take  care  of  it  for  you. 


Second  Floor  Erie  Building 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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War  aiipaars  to  have  unsettled  educational  thought  in  America  much 
as  it  unsettled  iiidnstrial,  commercial  and  sociological  thinking.  Wlietlier 
we  are  coming  to  new  conclusions  or  merely  to  the 
strengthening  of  old  ones  remains  to  be  proved.  The 
issue  represents  much  the  old  aligaimcnt,  willi  the 
great  new  reservoir  of  experience  from  which  to  draw 


Education 
After  the  'War 


added  elcTiient  of  a 
citations. 

On  tlie  one  hand  we  have  the  advocate  of  the  more  “practical”  e<lnca- 
tion  arguing  something  like  this;  That  the  period  of  keen  competition  in 
domestic  and  foreigpi  trade  certain  to  follow  the  signing  of  peace  will  put 


a premium  on  men  and  women  trained  in  problems  of  business  admin- 
istration. I’articnlar  attention  is  due  to  schools  of  commerce.  Colleges 
not  ah'cady  ])re])ared  to  emphasize  this  kind  of  instruction  slionld  e.stablish 
such  courses  witliont  delay.  Our  institutions  should  train  leaders  of 


hnsine.ss  for  tlie  multiform  services  of  peace  with  the  same  tlioronghness 
they  s1iow(m1  in  training  men  for  war. 

Such  is,  roughly,  the  argument  of  the  “ practicals.”  The  contrasting 
view  is  ofl'ered  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Alumni  Jlagazine  by  I'ro- 
fessor  Cliai-les  II.  A.  Wager,  head  of  the  Englisli  department  in  Oberlin. 

It  is,  doubtless,  a problem  tliat  will  engage  tlie  minds  of  educators 
for  a long  time.  The  colleges  acquitted  them.selves  s])leudldly  under  the 
stress  of  war’s  demands.  Like  other  agencies  they  find  themselves  face 
to  face  witli  a new  world,  now  tliat  the  fighting  lias  ceased  and  what  man- 
kind hopes  was  the  last  great  war  has  ended.  Eacli  wi.shes  to  be  of  the 
greatest  jio.ssilde  service,  tlie  only  question  being  as  to  how  this  maximum 
usefulness  can  be  attained. 

'So  one,  certainly,  will  expect  a revolution  in  educational  thonglit  or 
process  over  night.  Tliere  is  no  occasion  for  anyone  responsible  for  teach- 
ing policies  to  lose  his  head,  or  for  any  institution  to  follow  hlindly  what 
may  appear  at  tlie  moment  to  be  a popular  idea.  The  prolilem  is  to  be 
worked  out  thonglitfnlly  rather  than  hastily. 
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Note  and  Comment 


Oberl ill’s  rcliirii  to  a conijilete 
civilian  basis,  following  the  deniob- 
ilization  of  the  Students’  Army 
Training  Corps,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  much  less  confusion  and 
disorganization  than  might  have 
been  exiiected.  Members  of  the  unit 
who  were  pursuing  regular  col- 
lege courses  aiiproved  by  the  War 
Dejiartment  have  of  course  gone  on 
with  the  same  schedule,  and  will 
continue  with  it,  for  the  most  ]iart, 
through  the  second  semester.  The 
special  courses  devised  for  the 
twenty-year-old  men  by  the  War 
Dc])artment’s  direction  have  also, 
with  the  exception  of  military  law, 
been  extended  to  the  end  of  the  se- 
mester, as  a means  of  bridging  the 
gap  between  the  two  kinds  of  term. 
To  replace  the  military  law  some 
new  courses  were  started,  and  oth- 
ers not  customarily  open  until  the 
beginning  of  the  second  semester 
were  thrown  open  after  the  Christ- 
mas vacation.  In  spite  of  all  the 
losses  in  the  first  term,  men  going 
oil  with  their  work  will  be  able  to 
earn  the  first  semester’s  credit. 


Echoes  of  the  discussion  that  ac- 
companied demobilization  of  the 
college  military  units  are  still  heard 
here  and  there  in  the  college  and 
university  jiress.  An  army  captain, 
commandant  of  the  unit  at  an  in- 
stitution in  the  northwest,  puts  the 
case  for  and  again.st  the  college 
training  corjis  this  way:  “The  best 
grounded  idea  seems  to  be  that  its 
success  hinged  on  the  relations  es- 
tablished between  the  academic 
and  military  authorities,  which 
works  out  to  a question  of  the  atti- 


tude of  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  commanding  ofiBcer 
of  the  corps.  If  each  was  compe- 
tent, understood  and  made  allow- 
ances for  the  difficulties  and  point 
of  view  of  the  other  and  showed  an 
earnest  desire  for  cooperation,  the 
scheme  was  a success;  if  either  one 
lacked  in  any  of  the  necessary  qual- 
ities, as  was  sometimes  the  ca.se, 
friction  aro.se  and  the  results  were 
satisfactory.”  All  of  which  is  in- 
teresting as  a bit  of  post  mortem 
testimony.  

From  bleak  February  to  fragrant 
June  requires  some  imagination  to 
bridge,  but  if  the  next  Oberlin  Com- 
mencement is  to  be  of  such  a char- 
acter as  befits  the  time  it  is  none 
too  early  now  to  begin  planning  for 
it.  Elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
the  Alumni  Magazine  the  project  is 
discus.sed.  A general  response  from 
Oberlin  men  and  women  every- 
where is  to  be  anticipated. 

For  two  years  the  usual  Com- 
mencement activities  have  been 
curtailed  by  infinenccs  incidental 
to  the  war.  Last  year  the  shadow 
of  the  great  conflict  hung  over 
every  part  of  the  June  program. 
There  was  little  inclination  to  give 
to  Commencement  its  old-time 
character  of  joyous  abandon ; neces- 
sarily, another  feeling  was  upper- 
most in  all  minds.  But  the  coming 
of  a victorious  ])eace  removes  the 
restraint  and  class  leaders  are  al- 
ready making  plans  for  an  old-time 
Commencement.  Added  interest  is 
given  the  occasion  by  the  promise 
that  I’resident  King,  now  on  war 
duty  abroad,  will  deliver  the  Com- 
inenc('ment  address. 
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What  Has  the  War  Taught  the  Teacher? 

By  Professor  Charles  H.  A.  Wager 


There  are  at  least  two  points  of 
view  from  wliich  to  approach  tlie 
question,  What  has  the  war  taught 
the  teacher?  That  it  has  taught 
liim  something  seems  clear  from  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  re- 
ports of  educational  conferences; 
at  least  he  is  uneasily  aware  tliat 
it  ought  to  have  taught  him  some- 
thing. That  he  must  accommodate 
himself  to  new  conditions  in  com- 
merce, industry,  politics,  and  so- 
cietj'  is  pretty  obvious,  and  he  is 
moved  to  take  stock  of  his  educa- 
tional notions  and  to  see  which  he 
must  discard  and  which  revi.se.  For 
after  all  he  is  not  insensitive  to  the 
currents  of  tiie  hour,  even  though 
lie  may  not  always  or  immediately 
adjust  his  practice  to  tiiem.  The 
very  nature  of  his  task,  its  respon- 
sibiliW  and  its  permanence,  makes 
him  waiw.  He  was  not,  intellectu- 
ally speaking,  born  ye.stcrday,  nor 
will  he,  so  far  as  tlie  results  of  his 
work  are  concerned,  be  dead  tomor- 
row. This  is  why  there  is  more 
than  one  point  of  view  from  which 
to  approach  the  educational  prob- 
lem. One  point  of  view  involves 
the  assumption  that  whatever  hap- 
pens to  education  in  consequence  of 
the  war  is  inevitable  and  therefore 
desirable.  The  holders  of  it  are 
numerous  and  vocal  and,  e.specially 
in  secondary  education,  influential. 
They  see  in  the  probable  effect  of  the 
war  on  the  schools  merely  the  con- 
firmation of  opinions  that  they  have 
long  and  ardently,  not  to  say  dog- 
matically, maintained.  The  other 
point  of  view  involves  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Zeitgeist  is  not  neces- 


sarily a dayspring  from  on  high. 
Those  who  hold  it  feel  bound  to  ask 
not  only  what  the  efl'ect  of  the  war 
on  the  schools  is  likely  to  be,  but 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  thej'  are 
quite  earnestly  determined  that  it 
shall  not  merely  be  acquiesced  in, 
but  guided  and  controlled. 

It  is  natural  to  assume,  and  most 
l)eo])le  are  assuming,  that  educa- 
tion will  be  more  consciou.sly  and 
confessedly  practical  than  it  has 
been.  As  a member  of  the  federal 
department  of  commerce  delight- 
fully put  it  the  other  day  in  New 
York,  the  emphasis  in  our  second- 
ary schools  must  be  laid  less  upon 
“ culture,”  and  more  upon  “ getting' 
the  idea  of  the  pay  envelope  into 
education.”  We  are  informed  by 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  that 
employers  complain  because  “ the 
youngsters,  fresh  from  school,  can 
neither  cipher  accurately,  nor  write 
legibly,  nor  think  connectedly,  nor 
follow  you  intelligently  as  you 
talk.”  The  instructor  of  college 
freshmen  could  not  ])hrase  his  ow7i 
complaint  more  adequately.  If  by 
practical  education  is  meant  train- 
ing in  accuracy,  attention,  and 
clear-headedness,  we  are  all  of  one 
mind  abotit  it.  It  means  more  than 
this,  of  course.  It  means  educa- 
tion that  is  focus.sed  upon  the  pu- 
pil’s need  of  earning  a living,  and 
this  type  of  education  seems  more 
and  more  likely  to  prevail.  The 
swollen  pay  envelope  of  the  past 
year  in  every  sort  of  occupation, 
excejit  teaching,  has  cast  a new 
light  upon  the  nature  and  value  of 
education.  But  if  boys  and  girls 
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avo  to  be  kept  out  of  tlie  sliops  and 
factories  and  shijiyards  for  four 
years,  it  \vill  not  be  by  means  of  the 
sn]ierior  attractions  of  literature 
and  history.  It  will  not  even  be  by 
means  of  the  superior  attractions 
of  science,  unless  scientific  metli- 
ods  and  toxt-l)ooks  are  so  revised 
as  to  bear  more  directly  u|ion  in- 
dustrial i)rocesses  tlian  they  now 
do.  So,  at  any  rate,  we  are  told  by 
those  wlio  profess  to  know.  Tlie 
place  once  occujtied  at  the  end  of 
the  educational  vista  by  the  acad- 
emic cli])loma  will  not  improbabl.y 
be  occupied  Iiereafter  by  tlie  ]iay 
envelope  aforementioned. 

It  is  not  only  aims  that  may  al- 
ter, but  methods  also.  Tlie  exper- 
ience of  the  army  training  schools 
in  such  subjects  as  aviation  and 
artillery  will  not  be  forgotten. 
Principles,  if  we  may  trust  the 
graduates  of  many  of  these  schools, 
were  uniformly  suboi'dinated  to  prac- 
tice. The  one  object  of  intensive 
training,  so-called,  was  to  turn  out 
practical  artillerymen  and  aviators 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  minimum  of  theory,  the  maxi- 
mum of  application,  this,  we  are 
told,  was  the  army  method.  Econ- 
omy, of  everything  but  money, 
seems  to  have  been  the  rule  in  mil- 
itary education  and  can  hardly  fail 
to  affect  civil  education,  and  to  af- 
fect it,  in  some  ways,  for  the  better. 
Intensity  of  effort,  the  complete  use 
of  every  available  hour,  are  lessons 
we  all  need  to  learn.  It  seems  pn- 
likely  that  the  present  wasteful  ar- 
rangement of  tlie  academic  year, 
wliether  in  school  or  college,  can 
continue  much  longer.  Tlie  serious 
interruption  of  the  educational  pro- 
cess by  the  needs  of  military  service 


and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
haste  in  preparing  boys  and  girls 
to  earn  their  living  will  almost 
surely  result  in  shortened  vacations 
and  in  a new  lea.se  of  life  for  night 
schools,  continuation  schools,  and 
“extension”  agencies  generally. 

Finally,  the  ex]ierience  of  the 
past  eighteen  months  will  ]irobably 
modify  not  only  the  aims  and  meth- 
ods of  secondary  education,  but 
also  what  may  be  called  its  spirit. 
We  are  one  people  as  we  have  not 
been  before,  and  our  schools  as  well 
as  our  armies  will  realize  this. 
“Americanization”  will  no  doubt 
be  the  master-word  during  the  com- 
ing years.  We  have  definitely 
jms'sed  beyond  what  Mr.  Koosevelt 
called  the  “polyglot  boarding- 
house” conception  of  citizenship. 
The  stranger  within  our  gates  has 
long  been  a problem ; he  has  some- 
times been  a menace,  and  never 
moi’e  so  than  in  recent  years.  We 
must  make  him  a living  member  of 
the  body  politic,  and  this  is  the  su- 
preme task  of  our  schools.  It  will 
inevitably  affect  their  methods  and 
their  aims,  their  curricula  and  their 
ideals.  It  will  democratize  them; 
it  may  over-democratize  them. 

8o  far  I have  been  speaking 
chiefly  of  secondary  eilucation  and 
speaking  in  the  dangerous  rdle  of 
the  projihet.  Prophets  are  gener- 
ally pessimists,  and  I will  not  deny 
that  the  outlook  seems  to  me  not 
entirely  cheerful.  Practicality  of 
aim,  “intensiveness”  of  metho<l  in 
the  army  sense,  and  democracy  of 
S])irit  arc  indeed  advantages,  but 
they  are  not  unmixed  advantages. 
They  ai-e  ])robably  inevitable,  but  if 
they  are  unmodified  and  uncon- 
trolled, they  will  be  perilous  to 
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higher  eilucation.  I speak  now 
from  tlie  college  teacher’s  i)oint  of 
view,  hut  it  is  obviously  iusepar- 
arable  from  the  schoolmaster’s. 
The  colleges  are  what  the  schools 
make  them,  and  the  schools  are 
what  the  colleges  insist  that  they 
shall  be.  If,  then,  schools  and  col- 
leges alike  merely  yield  to  the  ])res- 
snre  of  the  “ ]>ay  envelo|)e,”  it  is 
not  difficult  to  foresee  the  fate  of 
certain  forms  of  training  tliat  al- 
most everybody  who.se  oi)inion  is  of 
the  least  importance  recognizes  as 
essential. 

“ INIan,”  says  Mr.  Wells,  with  his 
customary  acuteness,  “ is  a seden- 
tary animal,  and  the  schoolmaster 
exists  to  prevent  his  sitting  down 
comfortably.”  In  other  words,  it 
is  not  the  function  of  the  school- 
master, at  any  stage  of  the  educa- 
tional process,  to  acquiesce  with- 
out protest  in  current  notions 
about  education.  If  he  chooses  to 
abdicate  his  high  prerogative  and 
to  be  content  with  registering  con- 
temporary opinion  instead  of  help- 
ing to  form  it,  he  not  only  re- 
nounces the  only  privilege  of  his 
calling,  but  he  neglects  his  mo.st 
obvious  duW.  He  can  not,  of 
cour.se,  finally  resist  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  that  is  at  once 
unanimous  and  intelligent,  and  he 
will  have  no  wish  to  do  so;  but  he 
can  indefinitely  resist,  he  may  even 
ultimately  nullify  the  half-baked 
heresies  of  the  hour.  At  this  mo- 
ment his  dutv'-  is  plain  : to  insist  as 
never  before  upon  the  claims  of  tlie 
so-called  liberal  studies  to  an  equal 
place  with  the  so-called  practical 
ones  in  the  curricula  of  both  school 
and  college.  That  foreigpi  lan- 
guages shall  be  regarded  as  the  in- 


struments of  great  literatures,  and 
not  merely  as  the  media  of  com- 
mercial iTitercourse ; that  litei’ature 
in  genei'al  shall  be  recognized  as 
the  best  of  all  introductions  to  the 
mind  of  a i)eoj)le;  that  philosoi)hy 
and  Iiistory  and  scientific  theory 
sliall  not  be  sacrificed  to  subjects 
that  are  inoi'c  obviously  ami  imme- 
<liately  applicable  to  the  uses  of 
every  day — tliese  seem  to  me  some 
of  the  commonplaces  uj)on  which  it 
is  the  present  duty  of  the  teacher 
to  insist.  And  in  an  hour  when  the 
idea  of  democracy  is  in  more  com- 
plete possession  of  tlie  mind  of  the 
world  than  it  has  ever  been  before, 
it  becomes  his  duty  to  jioint  out 
that  education  may  be  too  demo- 
cratic, and  to  insist  that  by  means 
of  the  great  moralizing  and  human- 
izing discijdines,  provision  shall  be 
made  for  the  training  of  leaders, 
without  whom  democracy  may  end 
in  the  merest  Bol.slievism. 

This,  as  I see,  is  the  task  of  the 
teacher  for  many  a long  day  to 
come.  It  is  not  the  most  alluring 
of  occupations,  except  to  persons  of 
a strenuous  temper,  but  it  is  an  es- 
sential and,  I believe,  a rewarding 
one.  The  Rocratic  gadfly  is  per- 
haps hardly  more  agreeable  to  him- 
self than  to  those  he  disturbs,  but 
he  must  find  his  recompense  in  a 
good  conscience.  He  will  get  no 
other. 


Columbia  university  will  be  the  first 
educational  institution  in  the  United 
States  to  add  to  its  curriculum  courses 
in  the  languages  spoken  hy  the  Serbians, 
Croatians  and  Jugo-Slavs,  according  to 
an  announcement  hy  the  university  au- 
thorities. Business  men  as  well  as  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  enroll  since  “ the 
Jugo-Slavs  living  about  the  Adriatic  are 
the  leading  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary.” 
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Who’s  Who  Among  the  Alumni 

III.  Grove  H.  Patterson,  ’05 


Cliapel.  The  opening  hymn  has 
been  sung.  The  morning  prayer  is 
said.  President  King  has  the  floor. 
The  president  is  denouncing  what 
he  terms  an  attempt  by  the  editor 
of  the  Review  to  break  down  the 
personal  liberties  of  freshmen.  Cur- 
tain. 

And  wlio  is  the  offending  editor 
of  the  Review?  Grove  H.  Patter- 
son, ’05. 

Mr.  Patterson  was  an  aggressive 
editor  then,  as  he  is  now — an  editor 
with  ideas  a-plenty  and  courage  to 
match  them.  For  witness,  recall 
what  he  wrote  in  the  next  Re- 
view. It  need  not  be  quoted 
here.  Enough,  that  Editor  Pat- 
terson was  not  feazed  in  the  slight- 
est by  the  president’s  displeasure. 

It  was  like  Patterson  to  be  stir- 
ring up  excitement — a sort  of  pre- 
monition of  what  his  life  was  to  be. 
It  was  like  him,  accordingly,  to 
preach  the  doctrine — new  to  Ober- 
lin — that  freshmen,  being  by  logic 
serfs,  were  entitled  to  few  privi- 
leges which  upper  class  men  need 
respect. 

Thus  by  the  Patterson  code, 
freslimen  were  not  to  sit  on  bench 
or  window  ledge  or  stand  on  the 
hearth  in  Peter’s  Hall;  no  fresh- 
man should  wear  a class  cap  before 
Christmas,  or  start  a college  yell 
or  song. 

Well,  the  less  said  about  the  re- 
sult of  the  Patterson  effort  to 
found  a tradition,  the  better  per- 
lia]is.  The  effort  was  not  a success; 
hut,  by  any  recognized  standai'd  of 
values,  Mr.  Patterson  lias  been! 

Grove  Patterson  went  to  college 


with  a “ gift  of  gab.”  He  orated, 
debated  and  made  himself  a leader. 
His  record  for  appearances  in  ora- 
torical contests  still  stands.  His 
.service  in  lielping  to  build  up  de- 
bate in  Oberlin  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten. 

Being  an  editor  appealed  so 
strongly  to  Patterson  that  upon 
graduation  he  betook  himself  to 
Lorain  and  became  a professional. 
Lorain  soon  released  him  to  Cleve- 
land, where-  he  joined  the  Plain 
Dealer.  Thence  in  a few  years  he 
went  to  Toledo  and  made  him.self 
a part  of  the  Blade. 

And  part  of  the  Blade  he  still  is. 
But  not  of  the  Blade  alone,  for 
Patterson  is  editorial  manager  not 
only  of  the  Toledo  Blade  but  of  the 
Detroit  Times  and  the  Newark  (N. 
J.)  News — a triple  job  probably 
without  parallel  in  the  American 
newspaper  field.  Even  so,  he  still 
finds  time  in  Toledo  to  lend  per- 
sonal aid  to  any  worthy  public  en- 
terprise. As  a speaker  in  Liberty 
loan  campaigns  he  is  much  in  de- 
mand. 

So  the  student  witli  the  “gift  of 
gab”  turns  Iiis  talents  to  u.seful 
cliannels.  Nor  lias  he  changed  his 
opinion  about  what  freshmen  should 
not  be  permitted  to  do! 


At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Yale 
corporation  the  question  of  a revised  fac- 
ulty salary  scale  was  discussed  and  it 
was  voted  to  ask  President  Hadley  to 
name  a committee  to  report  definite  rec- 
ommendations to  the  corporation  at  a 
later  meeting.  A message  of  New  Year 
greeting  was  sent  to  each  of  the  8000 
Yale  men  in  Ihe  service  of  their  country. 
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From  a Civil  War  Camp 


Au  insight  into  army  camp  life 
in  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war 
is  afforded  by  the  letters  of  au 
Oberliu  Academj'  student  who  left 
his  studies  to  enlist  as  a Union  sol- 
dier. Those  familiar  with  condi- 
tions in  the  training  camps  of 
1918  may  be  interested  to  compare 
the  camp  activities  of  the  present 
time  with  those  indulged  in  by  the 
troops  then  preparing  to  put  down 
tlie  rebellion.  William  K.  Laine 
was  one  of  the  large  number  of 
Oberliu  men  who  answered  the  call 
of  their  country  and  served  against 
the  Confederacy. 

Here  are  parts  of  a letter  from 
Laine  to  his  sister.  It  is  dated  at 
Folly  Island,  S.  C.,  January  9, 
1862; 

Dear  Sister  Narrie: 

This  is  a beautiful  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, a holiday  for  those  of  us 
who  are  off  duty,  as  there  is  no 
drill,  and  I will  guarantee  that  no 
boys  ever  enjoyed  their  holiday  at 
school  more  than  we.  The  boys 
are  all  out  playing  baseball.  I say 
boys,  although  some  of  them  are 
fifty  years  old,  their  hair  well 
streaked  with  gray,  but  we  are  all 
boys  here  in  the  army.  Anyone  to 
see  us  perform  some  days  would 
imagine  that  the  primary  depart- 
ment of  some  village  school  was 
out  for  noon.  The  truth  of  the  say- 
ing, “ laugh  and  grow  fat,”  is  veri- 
fied in  camp  for  there  is  probably 
no  set  of  people  who  laugh  as  much 
as  the  soldiers,  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  class  who  “ flesh  up  ” as 
do  they  after  going  into  camp. 

Soldiers,  when  off  duty,  must 
do  something  to  pa.ss  off  their 
three  years  as  easily  as  possible 
and  if  they  are  not  occupied  in 
some  innocent  amusement  (like 
ball)  they  will  occupy  their  time 


at  something  worse.  Gambling  has 
become  alarmingly  prevalent  in  our 
midst.  One  of  our  company  makes 
a business  of  it  and  often  loses  or 
wins  two  or  three  hundred  dollars 
in  a day. 

The  Rebs  take  our  occupation  of 
these  islands  more  coolly  and  philo- 
sophically than  they  did  and  con- 
sequently waste  less  “ villainous 
saltpetre  ” in  their  attempts  to  dis- 
lodge us. 

If  I should  enlist  over  again  I 
would  enter  the  “ Regular  service  ” 
for  all  the  volunteers.  Volunteers, 
when  they  first  come  out,  have  a 
great  dread  for  anything  like  the 
“ Regulars.”  I think  it  a very  nat- 
ural trait  in  Americans  to  hate  to 
have  any  i-estraint  put  upon  them 
or  to  submit  to  severe  (liscii)line, 
but  the  longer  they  are  in  the  ser- 
vice and  the  more  they  see  of  war 
the  more  convinced  will  they  be 
that  no  army  can  be  efficient  un- 
less well  and  thoroughly  disci- 
plined. 

We  have  been  under  the  command 
of  an  old  “ regular  ” officer  of  the 
sternest  school  since  we  came  here. 
His  name  is  Vogdes.  The  boys 
have  found  there  is  a difference  be- 
tween putting  on  style  (as  some  of 
our  ignorant  officers  do)  and  doing 
things  up  in  a military  manner. 
Our  regiment  I believe  to  be  twice 
as  efficient  as  it  was  before  we 
came  under  him.  He  inspected  us 
himself  personally  the  other  day. 
T never  heard  of  a general  inspect- 
ing troops  before,  and  we  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  inspected 
before.  He  did  not  merely  look  at 
our  guns,  cartridge  covers  and 
knapsacks,  but  he  eyed  us  each  one 
separately  from  head  to  foot,  and 
woe!  to  anyone  whose  hair  was  (as 
he  thought)  a little  too  long,  who 
had  a speck  of  dirt  on  his  face,  a 
button  on  his  clothes  not  buttoned 
up,  a shoe  string  untied,  had  dirty 
finger  nails,  did  not  stand  up 
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straight  aud  carry  his  gun  straight 
also,  for  lie  would  certainly  “ go 
for  him  ” (to  use  a camp  expres- 
sion), but  we  find  that  we  are 


much  better  cared  for.  We  ha,ve 
been  brought  to  realize  the  differ- 
ence between  a mob  and  an  army. 

W.  E.  L. 


Universal  Military  Training 

By  John  W.  Love,  ’14 


It  strikes  me  that  the  proponents  as 
well  as  the  foes  of  the  policy  of  contin- 
uing conscription  fail  to  realize  just 
how  the  changes  made  necessary  in  mil- 
tary training  between  April  or  May  last 
year  and  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
affects  this  particular  issue.  I think  it 
might  help  the  cause  of  universal  train- 
ing if  some  of  those  who  are  urging  its 
immediate  adoption  grasped  the  situa- 
tion first.  , 

To  begin  with,  I don’t  believe  anybody 
very  seriously  thinks  that  conscription 
is  necessary  to  provide  us  a large  force 
for  the  next,  couple  of  years,  because  the 
present  army  will  probably  be  that  long 
in  disbanding,  and  there  will  be  a con- 
siderable hang-over  of  men  who  want 
to  stay  in  the  army  as  regulars.  At  any 
rate  it  wouldn’t  take  very  long  to  mus-- 
ter  most  of  the  3,000,000  back  into  ser- 
vice. 

And  so  advocates  of  military  training 
turn  to  the  benefits  of  physical  educa- 
tion, bearing,  discipline,  neatness,  decis- 
ion, and  the  like  for  most  of  their  argu- 
ment for  immediate  adoption  of  the  plan. 

But  objectors  are  sure  to  get  wise  to 
the  fact  before  very  long  that  military 
training  in  the  late  days  of  the  war,  be- 
ginning with  last  June  when  replace- 
ments rather  than  new  divisions  had  to 
be  rushed  across,  was  revolutionized, 
and  that  instead  of  the  old-fashioned 
close  order  drill,  with  physical  drill  of 
an  hour  or  so  a day,  there  had  suddenly 
to  be  substituted  all  the  specialties  of 
modern  war.  It  wasn’t  necessary  for  a 
soldier  to  know  more  than  to  march  in 
a column  of  scpiads,  for  no  clo.se  order 
drilling  was  done  anywhere  near  the 
firing  line.  Such  drill  is  hard  to  learn, 
takes  time,  and  though  it  does  cultivate 
all  those  things  tor  which  military  train- 
ing is  urged,  the  war  department  sud- 
denly saw  we  would  be  wasting  time — 


time  that  was  badly  needed  in  the  special- 
ties. So  close  orders  drill  was  cut  to  a 
minimum,  sometimes  three  hours  a week 
after  the  first  week.  Even  in  the  officers’ 
training  school  we  had  only  an  hour  a 
day. 

Instead,  the  soldiers  last  summer  got 
a good  deal  of  gas  instruction,  bombing, 
bayonet  and  deployments.  The  gas  was 
of  no  physical  value  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  bayonet  work  didn’t  injure  a man 
unless  his  heart  was  of  the  strongest. 
This  kind  of  thing  would  be  useless  to 
a man  after  he  got  out  of  the  army. 
Training  in  the  specialties  I don’t  be- 
lieve ever  made  a man  more  “ soldierly,” 
and  in  the  school  I attended,  it  was  al- 
ways necessary  after  a period  at  that 
kind  of  thing  to  spend  a day  or  so  "bawl- 
ing out”  the  men  for  slovenly  bearing 
and  movement. 

Now  those  specialties  were  modern 
war,  and  if  universal  training  were  left 
to  the  present  officers.  I’m  afraid  that’s 
what  they  would  take  it  to  mean,  be- 
cause specialized  instruction  for  several 
months  would  he  required  to  turn  out 
an  army  that  would  be  really  a powerful 
technical  fighting  force.  The  worst 
thing  would  he  that  as  soon  as  they 
were  discharged,  the  whole  system  of 
fighting  would  be  so  altered  by  improve- 
ments in  weapons  as  to  make  those  old 
specialties  practically  valueless  as  a re- 
serve. For  instance,  our  soldiers  who 
learned  the  old  Chauchat  machine  rifle 
in  the  spring  of  1917  had  to  learn  all 
over  again  the  Browning  machine  rifle, 
a far  superior  weapon.  Different  tactics 
were  required  for  its  use,  not  to  speak 
of  the  difference  in  mechanism. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  mili- 
tary training  that  would  provide  this 
country  with  an  adequately  trained  re- 
serve and  at  the  same  time  cultivate  to 
the  maximum  those  qualities  which  its 
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friends  expect  from  it.  wouid  be  train- 
ing consisting  almost  entirely  of  close 
order  drill  and  deployments,  with  fre- 
quent physical  exercise  of  the  kind  given 
right  here  in  the  schools.  Hikes,  lec- 
tures on  discipline,  musketry,  and  a 
minimum  of  bayonet  would  be  added. 

Now  this  would  turn  out  an  army 
hopelessly  antiquated  by  modern  stand- 
ards. It  would  take  a couple  of  months 
of  hard  additional  training  to  make  such 
a force  capable  of  meeting  an  army  of 
machinists  such  as  our  own  and  the  al- 


lied and  German  forces  became  in  the 
last  days  of  the  war. 

But  I believe  it  would  be  the  only  sys- 
tem that  could  meet  the  approval  of  the 
American  public  once  it  really  under- 
stands what  modern  military  training  is 
like.  It  would  be,  I believe,  the  only 
system  that  returning  soldiers  would 
favor.  I know  that  if  I must  take  my 
choice  between  the  military  training  I 
saw  given  the  replacements  and  the  new 
divisions  at  Camp  Gordon,  and  no  uni- 
versal training  at  all.  I’ll  choose  to  worry 
along  as  we  did  before  the  war. 


With  Our  Magazine  Readers 


READY  FOR  COMMENCEMENT 
Editors  Alumni  Magazine: 

Some  of  the  Chicago  members  of  the 
Oberlin  classes  from  ’91  to  ’95  are  agi- 
tating a plan  to  get  together  en  masse 
during  this  coming  Commencement  week 
in  June  and  have  a monster  reunion.  It 
is  ’94’s  twenty-fifth  reunion  and  we  are 
making  great  plans.  Ninety-three  had 
none  last  year  and  no  college  reunions 
have  recently  been  up  to  par  on  account 
of  war  conditions.  Since  we  are  now  at 
peace  it  seems  the  logical  Commence- 
ment time  to  celebrate  and  get  together, 
especially  because  all  the  classes  I men- 
tioned are  more  or  less  bound  together 
by  ties  of  acquaintance  and  friendship. 
With  one  big  reunion  (which  would,  of 
course,  include  some  individual  class  ac- 
tivities) we  could  have  a tremendously 
enthusiastic  time.  Through  the  medium  of 
the  Alumni  Magazine,  let  us  know  the 
consensus  of  opinion  and  begin  to  make 
our  plans. 

Carolyn  Willard,  ’94. 

1625  Kimball  Bldg..  Chicago. 


OBERLIN  AND  THE  DANCE 
Editors  Alumni  Magazine: 

I was  rather  surprised  to  note  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  that 
"the  sense  of  the  faculty”  could  see  no 
fundamental  objection  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  modem  social  dance  in  Ober- 
lin student  life.  Is  not  this  question  as 
much  a matter  of  “fundamentals”  as  the 
fraternity  question,  or  the  no-smoking 


question?  Or  is  there  no  longer  any 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  Oberlin  fac- 
ulty to  any  of  these? 

Carl  M.  Brew.ster,  ’03. 

Pullman,  Wash. 

WHAT  DO  THE  ALUMNI  THINK? 
Editors  Alumni  Magazine: 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine I noticed  the  action  taken  regarding 
the  .dance.  Much  depends  on  what  is 
done  by  Oberlin  in  this  matter,  for  many 
places  throughout  the  nation  look  to 
Oberlin  to  set  their  standards.  The  in- 
fluence of  your  social  decisions  is  far 
reaching. 

As  an  alumnus  I wish  to  speak  on  this 
matter.  In  two  years  of  almost  constant 
travel  in  America.  I have  observed  that 
the  dance  is  the  main  social  function  in 
at  least  four  of  every  five  social  centers. 
In  these  centers  I have  found  persons 
and  groups  of  persons  who  are  opposed 
to  the  dance’s  influence  and  who  have 
listened  with  cheer  as  I have  told  them 
of  a college  in  Ohio  where  the  dance  was 
not  recognized.  Your  action  removes  a 
source  of  comfort  from  a worthy  folk. 
They  are  not  fanatics  or  narrow,  they 
simply  believe  that  when  a man  turns 
to  sex  sensation  for  entertainment  his 
moral  vigor  dies.  Oberlin  can  only  en- 
dorse what  is  healthy  for  moral  energy. 
Before  you  go  farther  will  you  get  ex- 
pressions from  other  alumni? 

Mark  Freeman,  ’ll. 

1800  East  Yamhill  St., 

Portland,  Ore. 
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The  Month  in  Athletics 


Basketisall. 

The  varsity  basketball  team  has  made 
an  excellent  start,  winning  its  first  two 
games  by  good  margins.  John  Landis 
at  left  forward  and  Paul  Frey  at  left 
guard  are  the  only  veterans  of  last  sea- 
son. Frey  has  been  elected  captain  in 
place  of  McGill,  who  has  not  returned 
from  the  navy.  The  other  members  of 
the  team  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
were  Hubbert,  1920,  at  left  guard,  How- 
ard, 1921,  at  center,  and  Williams,  1921, 
at  right  forward.  Following  the  first 
game  this  combination  was  strengthened 
by  the  return  of  Henderson,  a guard  on 
last  year’s  freshman  team. 

The  opening  game  with  Baldwin- 
Wallace  at  Berea  on  January  4 was  eas- 
ily won  by  the  score  of  37  to  11.  The 
first  home  game  was  played  January  11 
with  the  Michigan  Aggies.  The  game 
was  unusually  interesting  and  hard- 
fought.  At  the  close  of  the  first  half 
the  visitors  led  10  to  7.  A strong  rally 
and  some  remarkable  shots  brought 
Oberlin  into  the  lead  early  in  the  second 
half,  a lead  which  was  constantly  in- 
creased until  at  the  end  of  the  game  the 
score  stood  24  to  14  in  Oberlin’s  favor. 

Up  to  date  the  passing  and  team  play 
have  been  rather  weak,  but  the  guard- 
ing and  basket-shooting  have  been  much 
better  than  during  the  early  part  of  last 
season.  The  team  this  year  is  much 
heavier  than  the  teams  have  been  for 
some  years  and  tbis  fact  should  prove  an 
advantage  in  the  big  games.  'The  return 
of  Berthoff  of  the  1917  team  and  the 
probable  return  and  eligibility  of  Stel- 
ler  and  Millikan  of  the  1918  team  should 
strengthen  the  team  considerably. 

The  schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season  follows: 

January  18 — Ohio  State  at  Columbus. 

January  25 — Case  at  Oberlin. 

February  1 — Ohio  State  at  Oberlin. 

February  8 — Denison  at  Granville. 

February  15 — Western  Reserve  at  Ober- 
lin. 

February  22 — Case  at  Cleveland. 

March  1 — Mount  Union  at  Oberlin. 

March  8 — Denison  at  Oberlin. 

March  7,  8 — Annual  Tournament  of 


the  Northeastern  Ohio  High  School  Ath- 
letic Association. 

Spring  Athletics. 

The  deficit  from  the  last  football  sea- 
son and  the  rather  disappointing  gate 
receipts  of  the  present  basketball  sea- 
son will  leave  the  athletic  association 
no  funds  with  which  to  conduct  baseball, 
track  and  tennis  schedules  this  spring. 
It  is  probable  that  rather  than  give  up 
spring  sports  altogether,  there  will  be 
held  as  last  year  a campaign  to  raise 
money  for  the  support  of  these  teams. 

The  outlook  tor  a strong  baseball  team 
is  good.  Six  baseball  “0”  men  will 
be  back:  Steller,  Frey,  Millikan,  Hill, 

Seller  and  Woodruff.  Only  lour  varsity 
track  men  are  in  school:  Jones,  high 

jumper;  Rice  and  Vincent,  half-milers; 
Baker,  two-miler.  No  men  of  last  year’s 
tennis  team  remain. 

Football, 

The  following  varsity  football  sched- 
ule for  1919  has  been  arranged: 

September  27 — Heidelberg  at  Oberlin. 

October  4 — Cornell  at  Ithaca. 

October  11 — Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Oberlin. 

October  18 — Mount  Union  at  Oberlin. 

October  25 — Miami  at  Oxford. 

November  1 — Western  Reserve  at 

Oberlin. 

November  8 — Hiram  at  Oberiin. 

November  15 — Case  at  Cleveland. 


NEW  CHIMES  FOR  OLD 

Wesleyan’s  new  chimes,  the  gift  of  the 
class  of  1863  to  the  university,  were  rung 
for  the  first  time  on  Christmas  eve.  They 
occupy  a place  in  the  tower  of  South 
College,  from  which  over  fifty  years  ago 
members  of  this  class,  according  to  their 
own  confession,  purloined  the  college 
bell.  The  deed  being  recalled,  one  mem- 
ber of  the  class  proposed  that  the  prank 
of  old  days  be  made  good  at  the  pres- 
ent time  by  tbo  gift  of  such  a set  of 
chimes  as  would  be  a credit  both  to  the 
class  and  the  college.  The  tower  of  old 
South  College  has  beim  reconstructed  to 
make  room  for  the  bells. 
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News  of  the  Faculty 


Prof.  Frederick  B.  Stlven  presided  at 
the  dedication  of  a large  pipe  organ  in 
St.  Joseph's  church,  Amherst,  on  Ne\^ 
Year’s  night. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Doolittle  have  gone 
to  Miami,  Fla.,  where  they  will  spend 
the  winter. 

Prof.  Charles  K.  Barry,  who  has  been 
in  the  east  since  the  first  of  October,  has 
returned  and  taken  up  his  work  in  the 
conservatory. 

Mr.  John  E.  Wirkler  has  accepted  the 
position  of  director  of  the  First  church 
choir  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  to 
take  the  place  of  Professor  F.  J.  Leh- 
mann, w’ho  has  resigned. 

Prof.  K.  W.  Gehrkens  recently  attend- 
ed a convention  of  the  music  teachers’ 
national  association  in  St.  Louis.  He  is 
editor  of  the  association  paper  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  public 
schooi  music. 

Prof.  Kemper  Fullerton  of  the  semi- 
nary attended  the  fifty-fourth  meeting  of 
the  society  of  biblical  literature  and  exe- 
gesis held  at  Columbia  university.  New 
York,  December  26-27. 

Dean  Cole  recently  attended  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  A.ssociation  of  Amer- 
ican Colleges  in  Chicago.  The  war  de- 
partment sent  ten  officers  to  the  conven- 
tion, at  which  three  hundred  delegates 
were  present,  to  use  their  influence 
toward  convincing  the  college  delegates 
of  the  advisability  of  the  permanent  in- 
stallation of  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  in  the  col- 
leges. 

Prof.  William  E.  Mosher  of  the  Ger- 
man department,  has  resigned  from  the 
Oberlin  faculty  to  take  up  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  New  School  of  Social 
Research  at  New  York.  This  school  is 
being  organized  by  Professor  Board  of 
Columbia  and  is  backed  by  the  publish- 
ers of  the  New  Republic  Magazine.  Mr. 
Mosher’s  resignation  is  considered  a 
great  loss  to  the  college.  He  received 
his  bachelor’s  degree  from  Oberlin  with 
the  class  of  ’99. 

On  November  30  and  December  1 a 
convention  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  was 


called  in  Paris  by  President  King.  At 
this  meeting  he  outlined  his  plan  of 
work  for  the  next  four  months.  Copies 
of  this  program  have  been  sent  to  Ober- 
lin,  but  have  not  yet  been  received.  Mr. 
King  is  well  and  full  of  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm in  his  work. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  ’00,  a.ssistant  to  the 
president,  returned  on  January  16  from 
a trip  through  the  Middle  Went.  The 
trip  included  Kansas  City,  whore  Mr. 
Bohn  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Kirsh- 
ner,  ’86,  at  a luncheon  of  Oberlin  people 
at  the  City  Club;  Chicago,  where  he  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  and  Minneapolis, 
where  he  was  the  Oberlin  represeni  itlve 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  alumni  as- 
sociation, held  on  January  13,  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Arthur  Chase  Andrews. 


BOOKS  OF  FACULTY  AND  ALUMNI 

David  Mitchell  and  Georgia  Johns  Hu- 
ger of  the  class  of  ’96  Oberlin  College, 
have  compiled  a pamphlet  entitled  “ Psy- 
chological Tests,  Review  and  Classified 
Bibliography.”  It  is  a bibliography  of 
116  pages  of  titles  on  this  extensive  sub- 
ject. The  material  has  been  carefully 
cla.ssifled  and  each  title  is  briefly  char- 
acterized. 

Jesse  F.  Williams,  ’09,  lieutenant  in 
the  medical  corps,  U.  S.  A.,  now  stationed 
at  Walter  Reed  hospital,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  an  article  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Educational  Review  advo- 
cating the  conservation  of  the  national 
resources  represented  by  the  health  of 
the  young  people  of  the  country.  The 
provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  bill 
made  possible  adequate  training  of  teach- 
ers of  hygiene  and  physical  education 
and  Mr.  Williams  urges  a uniform  and 
thoroughgoing  program  for  physical  de- 
velopment. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.  are  about  to 
bring  out  a new  book  by  Prof.  Edward 
Dickinson  entitled  “ The  Students’  Book 
of  Inspirations.”  It  is  a collection  of 
short  selections  in  prose  and  verse  from 
over  fifty  famous  authors,  with  prefaces 
and  comments  by  Mr.  Dickinson. 

A new  book  by  Prof.  Karl  F.  Geiser  of 
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the  department  of  political  science,  pub- 
lished by  D.  L.  Heath  & Co.,  appeared 
early  in  December.  >It  i.s  a study  in  com- 
parative government  and  contrasts  the 
governments  of  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land. France,  Belgium,  Italy,  etc.,  which 
are  controlled  by  a majority  of  the  peo- 
ple with  those  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  an 
autocracy.  The  government  of  Brazil  is 
treated  in  the  final  chapter. 


"GERMAN  SUBMARINE  WARFARE” 

To  few  men  has  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  at  close  quarters  the  rav- 
ages of  the  German  subsea  terror  that 
came  to  Wesley  Frost,  Oberlin  '07,  who. 
as  United  States  consul  at  Queenstown, 
came  in  contact  with  hundreds  of  sur- 
vivors of  torpedoed  vessels,  took  down 
their  stories  in  the  line  of  his  official 
duty  and  noted  their  personal  recitals 
in  reports  to  his  government. 

Mr.  Frost  landed  at  Queenstown,  his 
second  official  station,  in  1914,  about 
three  months  before  the  beginning  of 
the  war  and  about  a year  before  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lusitania.  Little  did  this 
Oberlin  man,  seven  years  out  of  school, 
imagine  the  stirring  chapters  of  history 
that  were  to  be  written  in  incidents  that 
came  within  his  own  observation.  Like 
thousands  of  other  Americans,  however, 
be  was  ready  when  the  test  came  and 
his  manner  of  handling  his  difficult 
tasks  at  Queenstown  won  him  wide  rec- 
ognition. 

In  " German  Submarine  Warfare,” 
Mr.  Frost  offers  a most  readable  popular 
presentation  of  the  crime  of  the  subsea 
pirates.  “ It  is  rather  fitting,”  says 
Frank  Lyon  Polk,  counsellor  of  the  de- 
partment of  state,  in  an  introduction  to 
Mr.  Frost’s  book,  “ that  the  same  Ameri- 
can whose  lot  it  was  to  be  foremost  in 
gathering  evidence  regarding  submarine 
warfare  should  also  be  the  first  to  fur- 
nish a comprehensive  popular  summary 
and  interpretation  of  that  evidence.” 

Returning  to  America  in  June,  1917, 
on  account  of  his  health,  Mr.  Frost  al- 
most at  once  found  his  services  requis- 
tioned  for  publicity  work  by  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 


merce of  the  United  States,  he  was  sent 
into  many  parts  of  the  country  to  tell  his- 
story  as  the  pioneer  speaker  in  the  gov- 
ernment’s information  campaign.  The 
success  of  these  tours  was  immediate,, 
and  one  of  his  addresses  was  translated 
into  French  and  Spanish  for  general  dis- 
tribution among  the  peoples  of  those 
tongues. 

Mr.  Frost’s  services  to  his  country  in 
the  crisis  of  war  have  been  highly  cred- 
itable to  him  and  to  Oberlin. 


AR'nST  RECITALS 

The  last  artist  recital  of  the  first  se- 
mester was  given  Saturday,  January  IS, 
by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Dr.  Walter  Damrosch  conducting.  The 
following  program  was  presented: 

Symphony  in  G minor Mozart 

Allegro  molto 
Andante 

Minuet  and  Trio.  Allegro 
Finale.  Allegro  assai 
Symphonic  Poem — Phaeton.  ..Saint-Sdevi 
Serenade  for  Strings  in  C. .. Tchaikovski/ 
Andante  non  troppo 
Moderate  (Valse) 

Andante — Allegro  con  spirito  (Finale! 
Scherzo  ^From  "A  Midsummer 

Wedding  March  ^ Night’s  Dream” 

Mendelssohn 

Three  Belgian  (Flemish)  Folk  Songs 

Arthur  He  Greef 

The  Solitary  Rose 
Hoepsasa 

The  Duke  of  Alva’s  Statue 

The  announcement  for  the  second  se- 
mester course  of  artist  recitals  is  given 
below: 

Philadelphia  Orchestra,  February  19. 
Robert  Maitland,  Baritone,  March  4. 
Miss  Augusta  Cottlow,  Piano,  March  18. 
Miss  Hulda  Lashanska,  Soprano,  Apr.  8, 
May  Festival  Symphony  Concert,  . 


Women  may  study  and  obtain  degrees 
in  law  at  Yale,  according  to  action  taken 
by  the  corporation  November  19.  The 
recommendation  of  the  law  school  faculty 
that  women  who  are  graduates  of  rec- 
ognized colleges  be  admitted  to  courses 
for  degrees  was  ratified. 
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MORE  GOLD  STARS 

During  the  vacation  376  additionai 
stars  have  been  added  to  the  Generai 
Service  Flag  of  the  Coilego.  Three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  of  these  stars  are 
for  members  of  the  Oberlin  S.  A.  T.  C., 
four  for  members  of  S.  A.  T.  C.  units 
in  other  schoois,  and  forty  others  are  for 
members  of  the  Oberlin  family  who  have 
been  reported  as  in  military  service. 

Four  additional  gold  stars  have  been 
added  to  the  General  Service  Flag.s. 
These  are  piaced  in  honor  of: 

James  Reuben  Woodworth,  a graduate 
of  Oberlin  college  in  1897,  serving  in 
Company  K,  139th  Infantry,  American 
Expeditionary  Force,  killed  in  action 
September  25,  1918. 

Darwin  Wiiber  Converse,  a former 
member  of  the  class  of  1920,  who  died 
November  7 at  Jackson  Barracks,  Louisi- 
ana. where  he  was  in  training,  death 
being  caused  by  pneumonia.  Mr.  Con- 
verse was  one  of  the  well  known  mem- 
bers of  last  year’s  football  and  track 
teams. 

Hiram  Clifford  Stuart  Thompson,  a 
former  member  of  the  class  of  1919,  a 
private  in  Battery  A,  324th  Heavy  Field 
Artillery,  American  Expeditionary  Force. 
Mr.  Thompson  died  November  13,  1918, 
as  a result  of  a wound. 

Henry  Burt  Hudson,  a former  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1918,  first  lieutenant 
in  the  22nd  aero  squadron,  American 
Expeditionary  Force,  killed  in  action 
October  5.  1918.  During  the  seasons  of 
1916  and  1917  Mr.  Hudson  was  center 
on  the  varsity  football  team  and  was 
captain-elect  for  the  team  of  1918. 

As  to  the  special  service  flag:  Novem- 
ber 1,  the  number  of  stars  on  the  special 
service  flag  was  238.  Since  that  time 
the  college  has  had  reports  of  eight  ad- 
ditional men  who  have  interrupted  their 
coliege  work.  The  total  number  of  stars 
on  the  special  service  flag  is  thus  in- 
creased to  246. 

On  January  1 the  complete  summary 
of  men  and  women  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice is  as  foliows: 


Group  1.  including  all  those  enlisted 
for  active  military  service,  1120. 

Group  2,  including  those  engaged  in  all 
all  other  branches  of  war  work,  Red 
Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  etc.,  200. 


WITH  ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a let- 
ter from  Harold  H.  Clum,  ’17,  private, 
Co.  E.  308th  Ammunition  Train,  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces,  dated  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxumburg,  Novem- 
ber 25: 

I consider  myself  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate that  I am  privileged  to  play  a small 
part  in  a big  movement  and  incidentally 
am  having  a wonderful  experience. 

This  hike  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
experiences.  We  have  long  since  passed 
the  barren,  desolate,  ruined  country  of 
northern  Prance,  which  used  to  be  the 
“ Front.”  I don’t  know  of  anything 
more  bleak  than  those  rolling  hills  cov- 
ered with  brown  grass  and  weeds,  with 
here  and  there  some  wild  woods,  but  not’n- 
ing  that  looked  like  a country  that  had 
been  inhabited  for  years,  except  by  those 
who  wander  and  camp  or  dwell  in  dug- 
outs. 

The  country  has  grown  better  as  we 
have  progressed.  The  fields  are  culti- 
vated. the  villages  are  whole,  inhabit- 
ed, and  fairly  neat,  although  most  of 
the  houses  are  old,  and  the  distinction 
between  house  and  stable  is  not  always 
definite. 

We  are  housed  comfortably  every 
night.  Twice  it  has  been  in  steam-heated 
school  buildings.  One  night  w’e  put  up 
at  an  immense  castle  on  a hill.  The  cas- 
tle and  stables  and  a little  wall  enclosed 
a large  square  court  with  only  one  gate. 
’Tlie  house  was  furnished  beautifully.  In 
the  roar,  outside  the  court,  was  a chapel 
and  numerous  other  buildings  and  a 
beautiful  park.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  castle  was  built  was  a lit- 
tle village.  It  reminded  me  of  what  I 
have  read  of  mediaeval  times.  They  say 
the  house  was  built  in  1640. 

Instead  of  being  orderly  at  our  own 
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headquarters  I am  doing  the  same  work 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  322d  Field 
Artillery,  to  which  our  company  is  tem- 
porarily attached.  I ride  at  the  head  of 
the  column  with  others,  doing  similar 
work,  just  behind  the  adjutant.  I ride 
on  an  old  gray  plug  and  carry  all  my 
possessions  with  me.  The  plug  is  quiet 
and  quite  patient,  but  it  is  so  poky  and 
at  times  unresponsive  and  quite  trying 
on  my  patience,  especially  when  my  pack 
and  roll  do  not  stay  in  place,  as  they 
frequently  do  not.  When  we  stop  at 
night  it  is  my  business  to  see  where  our 
company  is  and  where  the  captain  sleeps 
and  then  hold  myself  in  readiness  to 
carry  an  order  to  the  company  on  short 
notice  at  any  time. 


(Extracts  from  a letter  written  to  Miss 
Parker.) 

As  from  3 College  Park,  East, 
Belfast,  Ireland,  Dec.  12,  1918. 

It  was  a very  real  pleasure  to  hear 
from  you  again.  You  wrote  me  a 
Thanksgiving  letter,  and  strangely 
enough  it  was  handed  to  me  on  the  an- 
niversary of  that  very  day.  Wasn’t  that 
a very  happy  coincidence?  I am  only 
sorry  that  you  have  not  been  receiving 
letters  from  me.  On  one  occasion  I sent 
a little  packet  of  English  calendars 
which  I thought  would  be  useful  in 
“ Dascomb.”  Alas.  I fear  they  too  have 
gone  to  decorate  the  Halls  of  Neptune. 
It  is  something,  however,  to  have  re- 
ceived a letter  from  yourself,  and  I am 
grateful  for  all  letters  these  days. 

Of  course  the  most  outstanding  theme 
of  all  conversation  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  in  the  period  of  history  known 
“ over  there  ” as  “ apr§s  la  guerre.”  Only 
now  do  I begin  to  realize  that  the  fight- 
ing and  campaigning  is  all  over.  It  is  a 
very  wonderful  thing  to  have  come 
through  and  be  stili  alive.  It  Is  this 
fact  that  takes  most  realizing  and  most 
explaining.  You  probably  know  that 
I had  my  flying  career  cut  short  very 
ingloriously  in  France.  Something  went 
wrong  with  our  old  "bus”  in  the  air 
and  we  crashed  from  600  feet  behind 
our  own  lines — from  which  misadven- 
ture we  woke  up— two  of  us,  with  frac- 
tured skulls  and  minor  breaks.  But  by 
now,  after  six  months  of  splendid  con- 


valescence, we  are  both  about  again  and 
none  the  worse  for  our  experience. 
Everyone  in  khaki  now  is  awaiting  only 
for  release.  I hope  to  get  my  discharge 
and  to  go  out  to  New  Zealand  at  an  early 
date — probably  in  February.  After  that 
I do  not  know  what  my  plans  will  bring. 
At  present  I have  a fixed  longing  to 
see  all  my  people  again  and  then  I shall 
commence  to  rebuild! 

I have  had  letters  from  “Johnny”  Her- 
ring and  Norvil  Beeman — both  of  whom 
I had  eagerly  looked  forward  to  seeing 
over  here.  Mr.  Beeman  wrote  from  sea 
and  was  just  about  to  land  in  England. 
Since  then  1 have  had  no  further  word 
from  him,  and  that  is  about  two  months 
ago.  I am  still  hoping  to  hear  that  he 
is  somewhere  in  this  little  island.  Now 
it  is  time  to  begin  asking  who  among 
one’s  friends  are  still  left.  There  will 
be  a • big  list  on  the  wrong  side,  when 
one  makes  the  summing  up.  One  is 
tempted  to  ask  why  it  is  that  they 
should  have  gone  and  some  of  us  have 
been  spared.  The  atmosphere  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  past  three  years  have  left 
their  mark  on  one’s  thoughts  about  life. 
I am  whimsically  divided  in  mind  as  to 
whether  life  is  now  to  me  a fragmen- 
tary remnant,  or  a glorious  opportunity. 
I guess  it  will  do  no  harm  to  regard  it 
as  the  latter!  (Signed)  Tom  H.vslett. 


WAR  PHOTOS  WANTED 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oberlin  College 
Alumni  Magazine: 

It  is  requested  and  very  vigorously 
urged  that  the  alumni  of  Oberlin  col- 
lege who  have  served  in  any  capacity 
with  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
and  who  have  snap-shot  photographs 
taken  in  France,  forward  copies  of  all 
such  photographs,  together  with  the 
necessary  explanatory  information  to  be 
used  as  captions,  to  the  Officer  in  Charge, 
Pictorial  Section,  Plistorical  Branch, 
War  Plans  Division,  General  Staff,  Army 
War  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

These  photographs  are  requested  for 
incorporation  in  the  permanent  pictorial 
files,  which  will  serve  as  the  official  pho- 
tographic record  and  history  of  the  war. 

C..  W.  Weeks, 
Colonel,  General  Slaff, 
Chief,  Historical  Branch,  W.  P.  D. 
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Alumni  in  the  Service 

’93 — Captain  Stowell  B.  Dudley  of  Wei- 
ser,  Idaho,  stopped  in  Oberlin  recently 
on  his  way  to  New  York  to  sail  for  ser- 
vice overseas.  He  is  being  sent  by  the 
government  to  put  into  first-clas.s  condi- 
tion an  American  board  hospital  at  Mor- 
din,  Asia  Minor,  and  .to  act  as  chief  phy- 
sician there  under  the  Syrian  relief  com- 
mission. It  is  probable  that  he  will  re- 
main abroad  for  a year. 

'97 — James  R.  Woodworth  was  killed 
in  action  September  25.  He  was  forty- 
three  years  old  and  had  enlisted  from  his 
home  in  Kansas  City  with  Co.  K,  139th 
Infantry.  He  trained  at  Camp  Doniphan, 
Okla.  He  was  a nephew  of  the  late  Mrs. 
A.  A.  P.  Johnston.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife.  Carolyn  Rogers  Woodworth, 
and  a daughter. 

'98 — Ralph  L.  Cheney  has  been  camp 
general  at  Camp  Upton  since  July  15  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  college.  He  believes  that 
Camp  Upton  will  be  used  for  many 
months  as  a debarkation  and  demobili- 
zation camp. 

’99  Sem.,  ’01  0.  C. — Walter  E.  Lam- 
phear  has  been  in  army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  is  now  sta- 
tioned for  the  winter  at  Port  Stark, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

’03,  ’02 — Allan  Lightner,  .since  Septem- 
ber. has  been  traveling  for  the  Posdick 
commission,  having  oversight  for  them 
of  the  naval  training  camps  south  of 
Charleston.  Recently  his  territory  has 
been  enlarged  to  include  the  Great  Lakes 
training  station.  Mrs.  Helen  Chute 
Lightner  and  their  three  sons  have  spent 
the  fall  with  her  father  at  Paxton,  Mass. 
Mr.  Lightner  expected  to  have  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  after  the 
first  of  the  year  and  his  family  was  to 
join  him  there. 

’08 — Grace  Herried  Lightner  (Mrs. 
Dean  H.  Lightner)  has  been  acting  as 
educational  director  in  the  office  of  the 
federal  food  administrator  for  South  Da- 
kota since  July,  when  the  former  di- 
rector was  called  to  the  colors. 

’10 — Bertha  Pisher-Wright  is  in  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.,  dictator 
in  the  bureau  of  foreign  correspondence. 


’12— Raymond  C.  Booth  Is  engaged  in 
restoring  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors 
to  Industry.  His  address  is  1404  Cand- 
ler Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  will  bo  sta- 
tioned in  this  district  about  four 
months. 

’12 — J.  Burl  Blue  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  146th  Infantry. 
He  was  wounded  on  October  31  and  was 
in  the  hospital  for  several  weeks,  but  la- 
ter returned  to  his  regiment  at  St.  Cath- 
erine, Belgium. 

’12 — Student  officers  in  naval  aviation, 
it  lucky  enough  to  be  in  the  reserves, 
were  given  the  opportunity  of  completing 
their  course  or  of  being  released  from 
active  duty  very  soon  after  the  armis- 
tice was  signed.  Some  of  the  Oberlin 
men  stayed,  including  G.  W.  Evans,  ’20, 
who  had  attained  the  position  of  detach- 
ment commander,  the  highest  honor 
open  to  a student  in  the  detachment  in 
the  Tech,  buildings  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
But  Stanley  Grant  wa.s  one  of  those  who 
seized  the  golden  opportunity  of  quitting. 
He  is  now  working  for  the  Packard  Mo- 
tor Car  Co.  of  Detroit,  keeping  their 
freight  moving  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict. Mrs.  Grant  has  resigned  from  her 
Washington  war  work  and  has  joined 
her  husband  at  718  Maryland  avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  near  East  Liberty.  The 
Grants  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  other 
Oberlinites  in  that  district. 

’13 — Sergeant  George  B.  Hastings  re^ 
ceived  his  honorable  discharge  from  the 
U.  S.  army  on  December  7 at  Camp 
Stanley,  Texas,  where  he  was  a candi- 
date in  the  officers’  training  school  for 
cavalry.  He  has  returned  to  his  home 
in  Grant,  Neb.,  where  he  has  again  taken 
up  his  law  practice  in  the  firm  of  Hast- 
ings & Hastings,  with  his  father,  B.  P. 
Hastings  (Oberlin  1886). 

’13 — William  J.  Caldwell  has  been  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service  and  has  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  in  New  Castle.  Pa. 

’17 — The  report  has  reached  Oberlin  of 
the  death  of  Hubert  M.  Green  in  Prance 
last  October.  No  details  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  have  been  re- 
ceived. 

’18 — Private  Wilfred  E.  Kaufmann,  a 
member  of  Co.  L,  368th  Infantry,  77th 
Division,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Pismes 
September  5,  1918,  and  sent  to  a prison 
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camp  in  Baden.  His  brother,  Ralph  J. 
Kaufmann.  ’IS,  now  has  word  that  he 
has  been  released  and  has  arrived  safely 
in  France. 

'18 — Elmer  Stanton  Sill  is  in  the  rec- 
lamation service  with  Division  28,  A.  E. 
P.,  France. 

Acad.— Capt.  William  E.  Erb  died,  shot 
through  the  heart,  in  the  Argonne  woods 
November  4.  He  was  found  in  front  of 
a German  machine  gun  with  eight  dead 
Germans  lying  around  him.  He  had  re- 
ceived his  captaincy  while  in  action  in 
France  in  October.  Before  going  into 
service  he  had  a brokerage  office  in  the 
Euclid  Arcade,  Cleveland. 


HAVE  KEPT  THE  FAITH 
The  American  college  has  kept  the  faith, 
declares  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  president  of 
Dartmouth.  “ The  boast  of  the  college 
has  been  that  it  trained  for  citizenship. 
It  is  therefore  a matter  of  preeminent 
interest  to  the  country  at  large  as  well 
as  to  the  colleges  themselves  that  when 
citizenship  has  been  challenged  to  give 
expression  to  itself  in  the  specific  form 
of  military  service  no  group  has  been 
more  prompt  in  answering  than  college 
men.  Among  these  the  law  of  noblesse 
oblige  bas  had  abundant  vindication. 
The  intellectual  and  spiritual  reactions 
against  wrong  which  result  from  trained 
minds  and  sharpened  moral  intuitions 
have  acted  in  practice  as  many  of  us 
have  always  argued  from  theory  they 
would  act.  The  instinct  for  adventure 
has  undoubtedly  been  present,  as  it  has 
been  present  in  past  wars,  and  always 
will  be  present  among  youth  of  healthy 
bodies  and  spirits.  However,  there  has 
been  added  to  all  this  a quiet  idealism, 
evident  in  the  first  rush  of  college  men 
to  volunteer  for  service,  but,  if  anything, 
more  substantial  and  deeper  rooted  as 
the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  passed  and 
the  seriousness  and  unpleasantness  of 
the  task  at  hand  became  more  evident. 
It  Is  this  cumulative  effect  that  has  given 
the  final  assurance,  if  such  were  needed, 
to  men  jealous  for  the  reputation  of  the 
American  college  as  a contributor  of 
major  influence  to  the  betterment  of  our 
practice  of  democracy  In  the  United 
States. 


JOHNSTON  FELLOWSHIP 
The  L.  L.  S.  Alumnae  Association  of- 
fers the  Johnston  fellowship  of  $500  for 
graduate  study  for  the  year  1919-1920  to 
the  members  of  L.  L.  S.  Application  for 
the  fellowship  should  be  made  to  the 
chairman  of  the  awarding  committee, 
Prof.  F.  Anderegg,  Oberlin,  0.,  who  wiU 
furnish  blanks  and  information  as  to 
the  conditions  necessary.  It  is  import- 
ant that  the  blanks,  properly  filled  out, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman 
by  April  1. 


CAMPUS  NOTES 

The  dramatic  division  of  the  French 
club,  on  January  14,  in  Warner  ball, 
gave  the  entertainment  which  they  had 
arranged  to  give  just  before  Christmas, 
but  which  had  to  be  posponed  for  lack 
of  electric  lights.  It  consisted  of  the 
play,  “ Les  Cadeneaux  de  Noel.”  and  of 
tabaleaux  and  music. 

The  Oberlin  Art  Association  will  give 
a course  of  lectures  and  art  exhibits  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  first  was  delivered 
in  January  by  Arthur  S.  Riggs  on 
“ French  Cathedrals  in  the  War  Zone.” 
On  January  23  Mitchell  Carroll,  secre- 
tary of  the  Archaeological  institute,  will 
lecture,  and  later  Prof.  Ian  Hannah  will 
speak  on  “American  Architecture.”  There 
will  be  two  other  lectures,  as  yet  unan- 
nounced. Four  exhibits  will  be  held  in 
the  Art  building. 


CLASS  LEITERS 

Is  the  class  letter  still  a thriv- 
ing institution  among  the  alumni 
of  Oberlin? 

The  editors  of  the  Alumni  Mag- 
azine wish  to  keep  in  touch  with 
class  activities  of  all  sorts.  The 
class  letter  chronicles  the  kind  of 
news  that  most  interests  the  men 
and  women  of  its  particular  stu- 
dent generation. 

Send  the  Magazine  a copy  of 
your  class  letter.  Help  us  get  Into 
these  columns  the  material  that 
makes  a live  alumni  publication. 
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A:i  associaion  of  Cleveland  alumnae,  a 
permanent  organization,  was  formed  last 
November  of  the  Oberlin  women  of 
Cleveland.  Mary  Cochran,  ’03,  was 
elected  president.  A committee  on  vo- 
cations for  women  was  appointed  and 
one  on  relations  with  their  Alma  Mater. 


OnKBLix  G.vtheuino  in  Washington. 

A group  of  Oberlin  people  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C..  were  the  guests  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wheeler.  ’94,  on 
the  evening  of  November  26.  The  tipie 
was  delightfully  spent  in  renewing  and 
making  acquaintances  among  Oberlin- 
ites.  Mrs.  Wheeler,  ex-Cons.,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Dora  Matthews,  Cons. 
’16,  sang  two  solos  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  those 
present  to  hear  W.  F.  Bohn,  assistant  to 
the  president,  tell  a great  deal  about 
what  has  been  going  on  in  Oberlin  this 
year  and  also  something  of  possible  fu- 
ture plans  for  the  increasing  usefulness 
of  the  college.  Special  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  number  of  Oberlin  men 
who  have  served  in  the  great  war  and 
the  names  of  those  who  have  died  in 
the  service  were  read. 

Profs.  H.  A.  Miller  and  L.  F.  Mis- 
kovsky,  now  holding  important  positions 
with  the  Czecho-Slovak  Union  at  Wash- 
ington, spoke  on  the  history,  purposes 
and  future  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  peoples. 

Those  present  were;  Mrs.  Marguerite 
H.  Badger,  Frances  M.  Banta,  W.  F. 
Bohn,  Alice  L.  Boggs,  G.  R.  Bradshaw, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Cheney,  C.  E.  Chit- 
tenden, Mary  W.  Coates,  Faries  E.  Dodds, 
Russell  Edwards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Fath.  C.  Z.  Garber,  Lt.  and  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Gulick,  Mrs.  Mark  M.  Heald,  Susan  F. 
Hinman,  H.  J.  Hope,  J.  A.  Humphreys, 
Frances  E.  Kilts,  J.  B.  Laing,  W.  3. 
Lines,  Dora  Matthews,  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
H.  A.  Miller.  Prof.  L.  F.  Miskovsky, 
Gladys  Pyle,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Pyle,  M.  E. 
Rodhouse,  Lt.  H.  E.  Rothrock,  Mrs.  Carl 
D.  Ruth,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Tilton,  Ruth  I. 
Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wheeler. 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  op  Ciiic-\go. 


The  fall  meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
women’s  club  of  Chicago,  deferred  on  ac- 
count of  Influenza,  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Burtt,  5408  University  ave- 
nue, Saturday  afternoon,  December  7. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Chamberlain  was  a guest  and 
brought  recent  news  from  Oberlin. 

The  following  officers  for  1918-19 
were  elected:  President,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Burtt:  first  vice-president,  Miss  Ethel- 
wyn  Charles;  second  vice-president.  Miss 
Carolyn  Willard;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Wil- 
lett Ranney;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Price;  recording  secretary. 
Miss  Ruth  G.  Nichols. 


’59 — In  the  Oberlin  News  for  Novem- 
ber 27,  1918,  G.  Frederick  Wright  had 
a communication  regarding  a “ Remark- 
able Dust  Storm  in  Oberlin,”  some  of  the 
material  of  which  was  collected  by  Miss 
E.  L.  Brownback.  This  elicitated  a call 
from  the  Oberlin  correspondent  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  whose  report, 
together  with  Professor  Wright’s  pic- 
ture, appeared  in  their  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 16,  and  was  later  copied  in  a Pitts- 
burgh paper.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  America  for  June,  just 
issued,  contains  a paper  entitled  " Ex- 
planation of  the  Abandoned  Beaches 
about  the  South  End  of  Lake  Michigan,” 
a subject  which  he  worked  up  in  collab- 
oration with  Charles  B.  Shedd,  ’63  0.  C., 
of  Chicago. 

’75 — At  the  fifty-sixth  opening  of  Wil- 
berforce  university  last  September,  W.  S. 
Scarborough,  president  of  the  institution, 
delivered  an  address,  which  has  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form.  His  sub- 
ject was  “ Wilberforce  in  the  War.”  Be- 
sides two  hundred  men  in  service,  the 
university  had  an  S.  A.  T.  C.  of  four  hun- 
dred men. 

’77,  ’81  Sem. — Chauncey  Marvin  Cady 
is  now  living  at  17  Morton  avenue,  Rid- 
ley Park,  Pa.  He  has  been  doing  war 
work  as  inspector  in  a munitions  plant 
and  is  also  actively  interested  in  promot- 
ing various  enterprises  for  civic  better- 
ment In  the  Inter-Borough  News  he 
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edits  a department  devoted  to  the  Up- 
Bullding  League,  of  which  he  Is  secre- 
tary. He  Is  especially  Interested  In  the 
Americanization  of  foreigners  by  teach- 
ing English  through  a simplified  method, 
which  he  has  devised  out  of  his  thirty 
years  of  successful  experience  In  teach- 
ing English  In  Japanese  government 
schools  and  In  the  Doshlsha  University 
at  Kyoto.  The  three  sons  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cady  and  a son-in-law,  the  husband 
of  Tlrzah  Cady,  who  studied  In  Oberlln 
with  the  class  of  ’12.  are  all  In  war  ser- 
vice as  commissioned  officers.  Two  of 
the  sons  were  students  In  Oberlln  acad- 
emy and  later  graduated  from  Amherst. 

’84 — Flora  I.  Wolcott,  registrar  of 
Oberlln  college.  Is  spending  the  winter 
In  California. 

’85 — Homer  H.  Johnson,  Cleveland,  has 
been  appointed  special  secretary  for  com- 
mercial organizations  In  connection  with 
the  League  to  Enforce  Peace. 

’87  Sem.,  ’89  O.  C.— Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr., 
son  of  Rev.  A.  A.  Berle  and  Mrs.  Augusta 
Wright  Berle,  Is  a member  of  General 
Bliss’s  staff  at  the  Peace  Conference  In 
Versailles.  He  has  been  studying  Rus- 
sian economic  affairs  for  the  govern 
ment  for  several  months  past. 

’87 — Paul  Howland,  former  member  of 
congress  from  one  of  the  Cleveland  dis- 
tricts, was  elected  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Industry  in  Jan- 
uary for  the  present  year. 

’88 — Lieut.  John  A.  Commons,  son  of 
Prof.  John  Commons  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Oberlln  ’88,  Is  still  fighting 
In  the  Archangel  sector.  North  Russia, 
with  Co.  K,  339th  Infantry.  This  unit 
Is  officered  largely  by  University  of  Wis- 
consin men  of  the  first  Ft.  Sheridan 
camp.  It  is  brigaded  with  the  British,  and 
according  to  press  reports,  November 
22,  Co.  K has  seen  the  heaviest  fighting 
and  endured  the  greatest  hardships  of 
any  American  troops  in  Russia.  For 
ten  weeks  they  had  been  in  severe  action 
In  the  swamps  and  thick  forests  around 
Kadish,  between  the  Dwina  and  Vaga 
rivers,  against  Bolshevik!  forces  In  su- 
perior numbers  and  officered  by  Ger- 
mans. When  last  heard  from  Lieut. 
Commons  had  been  cut  off  in  the  ley 
swamp  for  four  days  and  four  nights  be- 
fore his  relief  could  reach  him.  A cable 


message  received  December  16  reported 
him  safe. 

’95 — Ernest  C.  Partridge  Is  on  his  way 
to  Sivas,  Turkey,  where  he  was  president 
of  the  college  before  the  war.  Winona 
Graffam  Partridge,  with  their  children, 
will  remain  In  Oberlln  until  conditions 
are  more  settled. 

’96 — The  Century  Company,  New 
York,  calls  attention  to  the  prophetic 
foresight  of  Samuel  P.  Orth  shown  in 
his  book,  “ The  Imperial  Impulse,”  which 
was  published  in  1915.  'The  course  of 
events  there  foreseen  has  In  considera- 
ble measure  come  true.  The  new  Ger- 
many, Mr.  Orth  wrote  before  the  war 
was  a year  old,  would  “ have  more,  much 
more,  of  Bavaria,  and  less,  very  much 
less,  of  Prussia.” 

’97 — At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Gaston,  Williams  and  Wig- 
more,  exporters,  C.  K.  Fauver,  general 
counsel  of  the  corporation,  was  elected 
to  a vice-presidency.  He  sailed  for  Eng- 
land in  the  last  week  of  October  on  the 
S.  S.  Lapland  of  the  White  Star  Line, 
on  business  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  corporation.  He  lives  at  Beech- 
mont  Park,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

’97 — Frederick  Bennett  Wright  has 
been  transferred  from  Camp  Humphreys, 
Va.,  to  Walter  Reed  hospital,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  in  the  educational  department 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  was  one  of  the 
speakers  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  its  drive 
for  funds  in  December. 

’98 — ^Announcement  is  made  that 
Charles  Z.  Aughenbaugh  and  his  father, 
George  Aughenbaugh,  have  become  sole 
proprietors  of  the  Ravenna  (O.)  box 
factory. 

’99 — Annie  Evelyn  Pinneo  will  return 
very  soon  to  her  work  in  the  girls’ 
school  at  Smyrna.  She  has  been  in  this 
country  since  1914.  prevented  from  re- 
turning to  Turkey  because  of  war  condi- 
tions. She  will  leave  Oberlin  as  soon  as 
arrangements  are  made  for  passengers 
from  America  to  be  transferred  to  Brit- 
ish ships  at  Marseilles. 

’99 — C.  C.  Johnson  has  been  made  vice- 
president  of  the  American  District  Tele- 
graph Company.  He  lives  at  335  Bed- 
ford avenue,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

’99— Mr.  Whiting  Williams  will  spend 
part  of  the  next  six  months  in  social  re- 
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$carch  in  connection  with  his  position  as 
director  of  personnel  at  the  Hydraulic 
Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland. 

’01,  ’03 — Earl  Crafts  Adams,  son  of 
Earl  F.  and  Katharine  Crafts  Adams, 
has  received  a thousand  dollar  scholar- 
ship in  the  Taft  School  for  Boys  at  Wa- 
terbury.  Conn. 

’01 — John  Ross  Frampton  presented  a 
paper  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  mu- 
sic teachers’  national  association  in  St. 
Louis  January  1.  For  several  years  he 
has  been  studying  the  problem  of  apply- 
ing modern  motivated  psychologic  meth- 
ods of  teaching  harmony,  with  special 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  public 
school  children.  He  has  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  professor  of  music  at  the 
1919  summer  se.ssion  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  at  Boulder,  where  he  taught 
last  summer. 

’02 — Mr.  Howard  Strong  has  recently 
accepted  an  Invitation  to  become  secre- 
tary of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.  Mr.  Strong  has  made  an 
enviable  reputation  in  his  particular 
field  of  work,  and  is  to  be  largely  cred- 
ited with  the  efficient  organization  which 
he  leaves  behind  him  in  Minneapolis.  An 
effort  was  made  to  retain  his  services  in 
that  city  by  the  chamber  of  civics  and 
commerce,  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected; but  Mr.  Strong  is  accepting  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  his  work  at  Ro- 
chester largely  because  he  believes  that 
in  that  city  he  will  be  able  to  count  in 
an  important  way  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  next  few  years,  as  he  might  not 
be  able  to  count  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  The  chamber  of  commerce  at 
Rochester  is  peculiarly  well  organized, 
and  the  conditions  there  are  unusually 
favorable  to  the  satisfactory  working  out 
of  the  perplexing  problems  which  are 
arising  in  the  industrial  world. 

’06  0.  C.,  ’10  Sem. — John  W.  Kuyper, 
pastor  of  the  Protestant  church  of  Mor- 
gan Park,  Duluth,  Minn.,  spent  the  month 
that  his  church  was  closed  because  of 
influenza  working  at  the  open  hearth  in 
the  steel  mill. 

’03  Sem. — Rev.  E.  B.  Allen,  formerly 
of  the  Washington  street  Congregational 
church,  Toledo,  is  already  at  work  in  the 
Pilgrim  church  of  Oak  Park,  111. 

’06 — Lucy  Hopkins  Slack  and  her  hus- 


band are  now  settled  in  Calcutta,  where 
Mr.  Slack  is  associate  general  secretary 
of  the  national  council  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  for  India 
and  Ceylon.  Besides  the  ordinary  work 
in  India  the  national  council  is  carry- 
ing on,  he  is  conducting  the  Army  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  work  for 
both  the  British  and  Indian  troops  in 
France,  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Slack  spent  their  last  year  of  fur- 
lough, 1915-16,  in  the  United  States,  A 
brother  of  Mrs.  Slack,  Carl  H.  Hopkins, 
a graduate  of  Oberlin  academy  and  a 
former  student  in  the  college,  enlisted  In 
the  hospital  training  corps  of  the  navy. 

’06 — John  G.  Olmstead  is  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Boston  Army  and  Navy  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  His  address  is  34  Eaton  street, 
Winchester,  Mass. 

’06— J.  Horace  Kraft  has  resigned  his 
position  as  director  of  the  department  of 
agriculture.  State  Teachers’  college,  Gree- 
ley, Colo.,  and  is  professor  of  agricul- 
tural education  in  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas.  He  also  has 
charge  of  the  Smith  Hughes  schools  of 
the  state.  His  address  is  West  28ta 
street,  Bryan,  Texas. 

’07 — Henry  C.  Burr  is  pastor  of  a 
church  at  North  Olmstead.  He  is  a grad- 
uate of  Drew  seminary  and  has  done 
graduate  study  in  New  York  university. 

’10 — Jacob  Irwin  Carter  is  principal  of 
schools  at  Edgerton,  Minn. 

’10 — Louise  Martin  is  physical  director 
of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Her 
address  is  221  Green  street. 

’12 — Elmina  R.  Lucke  is  with  the  bu- 
reau of  labor  statistics  of  the  department 
of  labor.  The  present  work  of  the  bu- 
reau is  the  investigation  of  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  industrial  centers  of  the 
United  States,  the  facts  to  be  used  in  the 
settlement  of  after-war  wage  disputes. 

’14  Sem. — Perez  N.  Bennett  is  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  church  of 
Atlantic,  Iowa. 

’14 — Ruth  Brown  is  visitor  in  the  chil- 
dren’s welfare  department  of  the  Ohio 
board  of  state  charities.  Her  work  con- 
sists of  inspecting  the  institutions  of 
Ohio,  which  care  for  children.  Her  ad- 
dress is  335  South  High  street,  Columbus. 

’14 — J.  Clyde  Ryan  and  Winogene 
Shirey  Ryan  expect  to  go  abroad  the  lat- 
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ter  part  of  January  in  the  Armenian  and 
Syrian  relief  work.  Their  address  will 
be  in  care  of  F.  W.  MacCallum,  1 Madi- 
son avenue.  New  York. 

Lester  M.  Beattie  has  been  as- 
signed one  of  the  Austin  scholarships  for 
teachers  at  Cambridge.  He  hopes  to 
complete  a year’s  work  by  September. 
Since  his  graduation  he  had  been  teach- 
ing in  the  English  department  in  Ober- 
lin,  leaving  here  last  year  for  war  work. 

’14  Eleanor  Lassey  is  teaching  in  the 
Rayen  high  school,  Youngstown.  Her  ad- 
dress is  118  Funston  avenue. 

15 — Word  has  just  been  received  from 
China  that  Cora  May  Walton,  with  Mary 
McClure  and  Gladys  Williams,  is  leaving 
the  language  school  in  Peking  to  con- 
tinue the  work  in  Shansi. 

’16 — Constance  Hunt  is  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  the  high  school  at  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 

’16 — Erma  E.  Foster  is  preceptress  and 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  high  school 
at  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

’16 — Esther  F.  Schultz  is  a teacher  in 
the  Barberton  high  school.  Her  address 
is  411  Paige  avenue. 

’17  Sem. — ^Walter  M.  James  has  been 
chosen  to  act  as  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sec- 
retary at  Oberlin  for  the  remainder  of 
the  college  year.  During  the  past  year 
he  has  been  working  in  Russia  and  Si- 
beria in  behalf  of  the  Armenian-Siberian 
relief  committee.  He  was  working  in  the 
Caucasus  when  the  invasion  of  the  Turks 
and  Germans  made  funner  work  impos- 
sible. He  then  went  to  Vladivostok, 
where  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  he  worked 
both  with  the  American  troops  and  the 
Czecho  Slovaks. 

’17— Margaret  H.  Aylard  is  a teacher 
at  Palatine,  111. 

’18 — Benjamin  Pierce  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Huron  (0.)  high  school. 

’18 — Herbert  F.  Loomis  was  ordained 
by  a council  called  by  the  Washington 
street  church  of  Toledo  on  November  27. 
He  is  pastor  of  Pilgrim  church.  West  To- 
ledo, which  was  organised  last  Septem- 
ber under  his  leadership  and  which  has 
now  iwccted  a building  and  enrolled  a 
membership  of  a hundred.  Mr.  Loomis 
has  charge  of  Point  Place  church  also. 


Former  Students 

Ex-’17 — T.  Pitch  King,  who  has  been 
doing  war  research  work  in  Baltimore, 
will  study  at  Harvard  the  rest  of  this 
year  and  then  return  to  Johns  Hopkins 
to  complete  his  work  for  a doctorate. 

Cons. — Clara  Robson  Taylor’s  address 
Is  R.  P.  D.  1,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  She  and  her 
husband  have  been  living  in  the  south- 
west for  two  years  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Taylor’s  health  and  have  bought  a ranch 
in  the  Salt  River  valley  about  three  miles 
from  Phoenix. 

The  Musical  Courier  contains  a com- 
plimentary review  of  some  of  the  recent 
activities  of  John  Prindle  Scott,  who  was 
a student  in  the  conservatory  from  1896 
till  1900.  Following  his  community 
chorus  work  at  MacDonough,  N.  Y.,  last 
summer  he  registered  with  the  war  camp 
community  service  on  his  return  to  New 
York  in  the  fall.  Since  then  he  has  con- 
ducted “sings”  at  the  sailor  camps  at  Ma- 
rine Basin,  Brooklyn,  and  at  various 
other  social  centers.  Several  of  his  new 
songs  have  received  flattering  attention. 
'"The  Promised  Land”  is  to  be  brought 
out  early  this  year;  also  a duet,  “ The 
Shadows  of  the  Evening  Hours.”  Mr. 
Scott  will  give  several  composer’s  recit- 
als, the  first  having  been  scheduled  for 
the  New  York  Oberlin  club  in  January. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

’13 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Adden- 
brook  of  Pittsburgh,  have  announced  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Gertrude 
Elizabeth,  to  William  Treat  Martin,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Martin,  of 
North  Royalton. 

’14 — Announcement  was  made  during 
the  Christmas  holidays  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Miss  Ruth  Anderson  of  Evans- 
ton, 111.,  to  Lieut.  William  C.  Toozo, 
U.  S.  N. 

’18 — Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Helen  H.  Abbs  of 
Boise,  Idaho,  to  Charles  W.  Lawrence  of 
Indiana,  Pa.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  at  the 
Great  Lakes  naval  training  station. 
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MARRIAGKS 

'94 — Captain  Charles  W.  McCandllss 
to  Roberta,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Nathan 
Quinn  Tanquary,  Tuesday,  December  10, 
at  Paris.  FYance. 

’13 — Marian  McDonald  to  Ernest  S. 
Altgeld.  civil  engineer,  of  San  Antonio. 
Te.xas,  at  Huron,  O.,  Augusl  28.  Their 
address  is  Valentine,  Texas,  care  of  Ca- 
pote Nitrate  Co. 

’14 — Lola  Louise  Randall  to  David  Eu- 
gene Pierce.  Wooster  ’14,  Boston  School 
of  Technology  ’17,  September  24,  in  New 
York  City. 


BIRTHS 

’07,  ’ll — To  Frederic  Warner  and  Edna 
Branson  Warner,  a daughter,  Katherine, 
November  2,  at  Lodi. 

’09 — To  Joel  B.  Hayden  and  Hazel 
Petty  Hayden,  a daughter.  Jean  Stafford, 
Cleveland,  December  27.  Mr.  Hayden  is 
pastor  of  the  Woodland  avenue  Presby- 
terian church. 

’10,  ’13  Cons. — To  Mark  0.  Ward  and 
Gladys  Dingfelder  Ward,  a son,  William 
Alan,  December  19,  at  Akron. 

’ll — To  Dr.  Robert  E.  Cushman  and 
and  Charlotte  Cross  Ziesenheim,  a son, 
Robert  Fairchild,  November  28.  ■>t 

Urbana,  111. 

’17 — To  Lieut.  Joseph  R.  Ziesenheim 
and  Charles  Cross  Ziesenheim,  a son, 
Joseph  Cross,  October  4,  at  Houston, 
Texas.  Mrs.  Ziesenheim  has  been  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Texas,  where  her  hus- 
band is  an  instructor  in  night-flying. 


Their  present  address  is  Box  303,  R.  F. 
D.,  Houston,  Texas. 


A BEQUEST 

In  1889  the  Fredrika  Bremer  Hull  pro- 
fessorship in  modern  languages  was 
founded  by  Charles  J.  Hull  with  a gift 
of  $55,000.  Miss  Martha  Ellen  French 
of  the  class  of  ’70,  who  died  recently  al 
Lake  Forest,  111.,  has  added  $25,000  to 
this  fund.  The  income,  however,  will 
not  benefit  the  college  at  present,  but 
is  to  be  paid  out  in  the  form  of  an  an- 
nuity during  the  lifetime  of  a legal ee 
of  Miss  French. 


THE  NEIGHBORS’  LEAGUE 
Oberlin  men  are  solicited  by  the  Neigh- 
bors’ League  of  America  to  engage  in 
Americanization  work  among  the  non- 
English-speaking  immigrants.  As  defined 
by  the  bureau  of  education.  Department 
of  Labor,  the  task  is  " to  promote  the 
unqualified  allegiance  of  each  foreign- 
born  citizen  of  the  United  States;  to 
nationalize  the  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage; to  induce  the  3,000,000  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking immigrants  to  attend  even- 
ing school;  to  stimulate  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  many  races  and  nationalities 
residing  within  our  borders  into  one  peo- 
ple; to  oppose  all  efforts  to  break  down 
our  national  unity  and  solidarity.”  The 
work  is  particularly  pressing  in  the  in- 
dustrial centers.  Readers  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  interested  in  the  work  may  ad- 
dress the  Neighbors’  League,  23  East 
26th  street.  New  York. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  KEY  NUMBER 

If  the  key  number  opposite  your  name  on  the  envelope  in  which  this  copy 
was  mailed  to  you  is  14-1,  your  subscription  is  paid  to  October  1,  1917;  if  it  is 
15-1,  it  is  paid  to  October  1,  1918;  if  16-1,  it  is  paid  to  October  1,  1919;  if  15-4,  to 
January  1,  1919;  etc. 

Name  

For 

1918-19  street  

$1.25 

is  enclosed  Town  State 
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Deaths 


Faith  Helen  Rogeus,  ’07  Cons. 

The  death  of  Faith  Rogers  occurred  eii 
route  to  France,  where  she  was  going  as 
a member  of  the  overseas  entertainmenr 
staff  of  the  national  war  work  council. 
She  sailed  October  31  and  had  been  tired 
and  slightly  ill  from  the  beginning  of 
the  voyage,  but  her  condition  had  not 
been  considered  alarming.  The  end  came 
on  the  morning  of  October  8 from  com- 
plete physical  exhaustion,  affecting  the 
heart.  Her  grave  is  in  Bordeaux.  Miss 
Rogers  was  popular  in  Oberlin  during 
her  life  here  and  since  her  graduation 
had  met  with  the  success  of  which  her 
student  life  gave  promise. 

Edwin  Sidney  Williams,  ’65  Sem. 

Rev.  Edwin  Williams,  who.se  death  on 
November  11  was  briefly  noted  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine, was  born  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J..  June 
8,  1838.  He  came  to  Oberlin  at  fourteen, 
prepared  for  Yale  and  was  graduated 
from  the  university  in  1860.  Returning 
to  Oberlin  he  entered  the  theological 
school  and  graduated  in  1865.  His  first 
pastorate  was  at  Northfield,  Minn.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Freedmen’s  bureau  superinten- 
dent of  the  freedmen  at  Saint  Helena 
Island,  S.  C.,  returning  thence  to  suc- 
cessive pastorates  in  Minnesota.  Some 
twenty-five  years  ago  he  went  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  where  at  Saratoga,  Oakland 
and  San  Francisco  he  performed  a not- 
able service  in  the  ministry.  His  widow, 
Helen  Fallows  Williams,  survives. 

Celestine  Rice,  ’01. 

The  death  of  Celestine  Rice  is  reported 
to  have  occurred  last  summer.  She 
taught  last  year  in  the  high  school  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  was  a sister  of 
Blanche  Rice  Williams  of  the  class 
of  '94. 

Etta  Rardon,  ex-’19. 

On  December  20,  at  her  home  in  Cin- 
cinnati, occurred  the  death  of  Etta  Rar- 
don. She  had  contracted  influenza  on 
her  way  home  from  Racine,  where  s'ne 
had  been  teaching  in  the  high  school. 
She  made  tho  freshman  ten  while  in 


school,  receiving  the  second  highest  aver- 
age in  her  class,  and  expected  to  return 
next  year  to  take  her  senior  work. 

Fiunz  Kohler. 

Franz  Kohler,  who  taught  violin  in 
the  Oberlin  conservatory  1910-13,  died 
December  22  in  Erie,  Pa.  He  played  for 
fourteen  years  with  the  Pittsburgh  or- 
chestra and  founded  and  directed  the 
Erie  symphony  orchestra,  the  decline  of 
which  was  a severe  blow  to  him.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  under  con- 
tract with  the  Cincinnati  orchestra,  a 
contract  which  he  had  not  been  able  to 
fulfill. 

Frank  Hart  Bo.sworth. 

Frank  H.  Bosworth,  brother  of  Dean 
Bosworth,  died  at  his  home  at  Elgin, 
111.,  January  3,  from  asphyxiation  by  the 
fumes  from  his  automobile  engine.  He 
attended  Oberlin  academy  from  1888 
to  1890. 

Emeline  F.  May. 

Emeline  F.  May  died  at  the  Oberlin 
hospital  Sunday  morning,  December  22. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Clara  May,  ’9-}, 
principal  of  the  Oberlin  kindergarten 
training  school,  Minnie  May  Myers,  ’98, 
of  Rockledge,  Fla.,  and  of  the  late  Har- 
riet May  Raine,  ’92.  Her  body  was  cre- 
mated. 

Emma  Dickinson  Fairchild. 

Emma  Dickinson  Fairchild,  wife  of 
James  T.  Fairchild,  treasurer  of  Fisk 
university,  died  at  Rural  Sanitarium, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  October  11,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  four  years.  She  studied  in  Ober- 
lin during  the  years  ’81-85.  Her  body 
was  cremated.  The  ashes  are  at  the  home 
at  Fisk,  but  will  later  be  interred  in  the 
cemetery  at  Oberlin.  She  leaves  three 
daughters. 

Cleveland  Cady  Frost. 

Cleveland  Cady  Frost,  killed  on  the 
Ticonderoga,  was  a son  of  William  G. 
Frost,  president  of  Berea  college,  form- 
erly professor  of  Greek  in  Oberlin  col- 
lege, and  a graduate  with  the  class  of 
’76.  He  was  a sophomore  at  Yale  and  re- 
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ceived  his  commission  as  lieutenant  at 
Port  Benjamin  Harrison. 

Clake  P.  MacCaskey. 

Clare  P.  MacCaskey,  .sop  of  Alfred  S. 
and  Justicia  P.  MacCaskey,  Oberlin  ’82 
and  ’77.  was  killed  in  France.  He  was 
with  Co.  K,  120th  Infantry,  and  recently 
sent  home  a helmet  taken  from  a Ger- 
man soldier,  which  his  father  used  in 
the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  drive  in  obtain- 
ing subscriptions. 

Luther  D.  Harkness. 

Luther  D.  Harkness  died  at  the  St. 
Francis  hospital,  Evanston,  111.,  January 


17.  He  had  been  ill  for  several  months. 
The  funeral  occurred  at  Oberlin  from  his 
old  home  at  27  King  street,  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 20.  He  was  for  twelve  years  assist 
ant  secretary  of  the  Living  Endowment 
Union  and  editor  of  the  college  necro- 
logical records. 

A cablegram  from  Natal,  South  Africa, 
received  at  Boston  December  3 by  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  announced  the  death 
from  pneumonia  of  Dr.  Charles  Douglas 
Goodenough,  34,  the  youngest  son  of  Her- 
bert D.  and  Carrie  Leonard  Goodenough, 
both  O.  C.  ’77. 


To  the  Readers  of  The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine 


"We  are  glad  to  ainionnce  that  all  the  Alumni  Magazines  of  the 
country  have  formed  a consolidation  to  be  known  as  the  “Alumni 
ilagazines,  Associated,”  for  the  i)urpose  of  offering  their  total  cir- 
culation to  national  advertisers  and  to  make  an  attractive  presen- 
tation of  a potverful  unit. 

Each  one  of  the  Alumni  Magazines  will  retain  its  owm  indi- 
viduality and  its  appeal  to  its  owm  subscribers,  but  this  consolida- 
tion which  has  been  in  contemplation  for  several  years,  will  give 
advertisers  a combined  circulation  of  150,000.  Imagine  the  ca- 
]>acity  and  influence  of  this  educated,  trained,  disciplined  group 
of  leaders  in  the  i>rofessional,  business  and  social  life  of  America ! 

If  a manufacturer’s  product  be  known  and  accepted  by  these 
men  and  wminen,  he  need  have  no  other  stamp  of  approval  or  med- 
als for  quality  and  excellence. 

It  is  proposed  to  solicit  and  accept  only  advertising  copy  of 
a high  character,  which  will  improve  and  brighten  each  of  the  pub- 
lications; and  we  hope  that,  wdierever  possible  those  college  alumni 
who  are  connected  wdth  industrial  concerns  which  advertise  na- 
tionally, will  encourage  and  promote  the  use  of  the  “Alumni  Mag- 
azines, Associated  ” as  an  advertising  medium. 

Any  questions  regarding  advertising  rates,  etc.,  will  be  cheer- 
fully answered  by  our  special  advertising  representatives,  Roy 
Barnhill,  Inc.,  2.3  East  2nth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Telephone 
Madison  Square  50(14.) 


r.\KL  C.  AY.  Nicol,  Mgr. 


OBERLIN 
CONSERVATORY 
of  MUSIC- 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  advanced  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches. 
Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Oberlin  College.  Four-year  high 
school  course  or  its  equivalent  required  before  entering  courses  leading  to 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 


Fall  semester  opened  September  25th.  Send  for  catalog  and  musical  year 
book. 


CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  Director 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


EVERY  ALUMNUS 

WANTS  A 

1 9 2 0 H I-O-H  I 

FEATURING 

OBERLIN  ALUMNI  IN  SERVICE 


Subscription  Price  $3.00 


CORINNE  SCHLAGEL,  Business  Manager 


What  is  the  most  formative  period  in  the  life  of 
a child? 

Is  his  training  during  this  period  an  important  matter? 


Kindergarten  Training  School 


Courses  for  Teachers  and  Homemakers  in  Story  Telling, 
Games,  Handwork,  Folk  Dancing,  Art,  Music, 
Nature  Study,  Piano,  Bible,  Education 
Psychology 

For  catalogue  address 

MISS  ROSE  A.  DEAN 

125  Elm  street,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


stand  for  “Quality  First” — the  best  that  money  can  buy. 

Our  WEIDEMAN  BOY  trademark  carries  with  him  a guarantee  of  good- 
ness, deliciousness  and  highest  quality 

Always  best  for  College  Feasts — "WEIDEMAN  Brand” — 


The  Oberlin 


OFFERS 


WEIDE/VVAVIN  PRODUCTS 


Preserves 

Jellies 

Apple  Butter 
Peanut  Butter 


Salted  Nuts 

Raisins 

Soups 

Spanish  Style  Salad 


French  Style  Salad  Dressing  and  other  goodies! 


THE  VA/E1DE/VIMP>4  CO/V\  F*  A INY 

Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
PURE  FOODS 


ANDREW  A.  LOVE,  ’88 


Love  Teachers’  Agency 


Established  1896 


Covers  all  Central  and  Western  States. 
Free  Registration  to  Oberlin  Alumni. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Eargo,  North  Dakota 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

LEGAL  TITLE: 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College” 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President,  Absent  In  Europe 
EDWARD  I.  BOSWORTH,  Acting  President 


FINNEY  CHAPEL 


DEPARTMENTS 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

“■  THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

The  second  semester  of  the  regular  college  year  will  begin  Wednesday, 
February  5,  1919.  Forty  additional  students  can  be  received  at  that  time. 
Applications  for  admission  should  also  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  admission  matters  and  requests  for 
catalogues  and  books  of  views  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  OVER  $45,000.00 


THE 

PEOPLES  BANKING  CO. 

OBERLIN.OHIO. 


We  transact  a general  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  business,  appre- 
ciating the  confidence  shown  in  us,  and  rendering  a careful,  painstaking  ser- 
vice to  all. 

4%  interest  paid  on  Savings  Deposits. 

May  we  serve  you? 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 


THE 

Stieff 

PETITE  GRAND 

for  those  to  whom  Quality  is  of  Supreme  Importance 

CHARLES  M.  STIEFF 

9 North  Liberty  Street 
Established  1842  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


^ Kinney  ^ 
^ Levan  ^ 


Everything  for  correct  Table  Service,  Silver,  China,  Glass- 
ware, Table  Decorations  and  Favors,  Model  Kitchen 
Furnishings,  Lamps  and  Electrical  Appliances. 

We  have  just  completed  the  barracks  equipment  of  Table 
and  Kitchen  wares. 


A visit  to  our  store  will  acquaint  you  with  many  new  la- 
bor-saving devices  and  many  attractive  items  which 
will  beautify  the  home. 

Afternoon  Tea  is  served  Free  to  the  tired  shop- 
per every  afternoon  in  the  Oriental  Studio, 
which  is  overflowing  with  wonderful  wares  of 
the  Far  East. 

The  Kinney  & Levan  Co, 

Euclid  Ave.  at  E.  14th  St. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


remarked  that  he  would  release  the  angel  reposing  there. 
So  it  is  with  the  men  who  build  the  A.  B.  Chase  Piano. 
They  do  not  see  in  the  raw  materials  with  which  they 
work  simply  so  much  wood,  wire,  felt,  iron,  etc. 

Instead,  they  see  a finished  instrument' — a piano  of 
such  perfect  and  exquisite  tonal  quality  as  to  be  a worthy 
means  of  expression  for  the  musical  genius  of  the  greatest 
artist. 


These  men  build  with  this  ideal  ever  before  them- 
Every  single  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  is  constructed  with  the  idea 
in  mind  that  it  may  be  chosen  by  a prominent  pianist. 

Many  of  them  are.  And  because  every  A.  B.  Chase 
Piano  is  built  to  meet  the  most 


precise  demands  of  the  professional 
musician,  it  naturally  meets  the 
requirements  of  every  pupil  and 
music  lover  into  whose  life  it  comes. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Co. 

Norwalk,  Ohio 


